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Editorial  of  the  Month 

The  October  Home  Missions  Emphasis 


THE  month  of  October  this  year  will  be 
crowded  with  many  special  interests  m 
the  program  of  our  Church.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  local  interests  with  which  certain  indi- 
vidual congregations  will  concern  themselves. 
But  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd 
out  those  of  a  more  general  nature  pertaining 
to  the  life  and  work  of  the  whole  denomina- 
tion. 

On  October  6,  there  is  to  be  a  world-wide 
observance  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  all  our 
Protestant  Churches.  Preparation  for  this 
has  been  going  forward  for  many  months  and 
all  of  our  leading  denominations  in  America 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  cooperate. 
This  general  observance  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment should  have  great  significance  for  all 
Christian  believers  and  should  make  a  strong 
spiritual  impact  upon  the  whole  nation. 

Then  on  October  13,  there  is  to  be  a 
denomination-wide  observance  of  our  respec- 
tive anniversaries.  That  ought  to  be  a  great 
day  in  Zion.  Our  churches  ought  to  be 
thronged  with  eager  and  happy  worshippers. 
The  note  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  should 
be  lifted  high  in  our  worship.  Everybody 
should  rejoice  in  recognition  of  what  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  us.  Each  congregation 
will  celebrate  after  its  own  fashion.  In  com- 
munities where  a  number  of  our  congrega- 
tions exist  there  should  be  union  meetings 
arranged  on  a  large  and  elaborate  scale.  Our 
past  history  should  be  recalled,  while  at  the 
same  time  our  people  are  called  upon  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  for  greater  service  in  the 
future. 

Then  on  October  20,  comes  our  annual 
Home  Missions  Emphasis.  A  special  pro- 
gram for  its  proper  observance  has  been  pre- 
pared. This  can  be  used  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  in  the  regular  church  services. 
Our  anniversaries  would  not  be  complete 
without  this  Home  Missions  Emphasis.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  Home  Mis- 
sions made  the  founding  and  the  development 
of  our  Church  possible.  The  pioneers  of  our 
Church  in  America  were  Home  Missionaries. 
Through  their  efforts  the  Church  extended  its 
borders,  increased  its  membership  and  made 
its  present  status  possible.  Therefore  the 
Home  Missions  Emphasis  has  a  special  claim 
on  our  constituency  in  this  anniversary  month. 

The  Hungarians  are  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their  first 
church  in  America.  This  great  work  among 
these  people  was  almost  entirely  due  to  Home 


Missions.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions 
started  it  and  has  ever  since  been  supporting 
it. 

Those  who  will  sing  the  glory  of  our 
Church  will  point  with  pardonable  pride  to 
the  many  splendid  church  edifices  which  we 
as  a  denomination  possess.  But  let  us  also 
remember  that  fully  50%  of  them  were  made 
possible  through  the  aid  extended  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  It  would  be  most 
ungrateful  therefore  if  the  Home  Missions 
enterprise  this  year  should  not  receive  a  just 
meed  of  praise. 

There  are,  of  course,  much  deeper  reasons 
why  Home  Missions  should  be  definitely 
stressed  at  this  time.  Religious  conditions  in 
America  demand  this.  Our  national  situation 
makes  this  imperative. 

We  too  often  forget  that  the  Church  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  crystallizing  right  thinking 
on  national  and  international,  as  well  as  on 
social  and  religious  problems.  It  serves  to 
steady  folks  and  inspires  self-control.  It 
directs  men's  thoughts  toward  those  values 
and  realities  which  cannot  be  shaken  though 
everything  else  proves  unstable.  Just  as  the 
Home  Mission  forces  were  the  pioneers  in 
occupying  our  geographical  frontiers  with  the 
institutions  of  our  religion,  so  now  they  must 
again  lead  our  Christian  forces  in  winning 
the  unchristian  areas  of  life  for  Christ.  Just 
in  the  proportion  in  which  aggressive  Home 
Mission  work  has  been  supported  and  per- 
formed, have  the  other  phases  of  our  Church 
life  been  advancing,  and  when  the  Home  Mis- 
sion forces  were  obliged  to  retrench,  the 
whole  program  of  the  Church  lagged  behind. 

This  Home  Missions  Emphasis  at  this  time 
makes  a  special  appeal.  We  have  come  to 
the  end  of  an  era.  We  are  beginning  a  new 
cycle  in  our  denominational  life  as  a  merged 
Church.  We  must  enter  this  new  era  with 
fresh  hope  and  new  courage.  Being  a  larger 
Church  we  must  attempt  larger  things  for 
Christ.  Unless  we  do  this,  the  union  of  our 
two  Churches  will  accomplish  little  that  is 
good.  The  merger  has  meant  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  for  both  groups.  The  sacrifice  has 
not  been  worth  the  making  unless  it  will  lead 
us  forth  into  new  fields  and  into  a  larger 
service  for  Christ.  Sacrifice  always  remains 
a  tragedy  unless  it  be  followed  by  a  new  life 
and  a  great  victory.  Come,  then,  and  let  us 
make  this  year's  Home  Missions  Emphasis 
really  worthwhile. 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer. 


The  Quiet  Hour 

Julia  Hall  Bartholomew 


The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth;  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace. 

Psalm  37:11. 


Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 

And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

— J.  G.  Whittier. 


Democratic  government  needs  always  the  parallel 
presence  of  divine  government  in  the  hearts  of  its 
citizens. 

— Samuel  Shoemaker. 


The  man  who  misses  the  deep  meaning  of  prayer 
has  not  so  much  refused  an  obligation,  he  has 
robbed  himself  of  life's  supreme  privilege — friend- 
ship with  God. 

— Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

In  a  world  upheaval  the  sure  rock  upon  which 
any  stable  society  is  founded  will  prove  to  be  none 
other  than  the  simple  integrity  of  individual  men 
and  women. 

— Beverley  D.  Tucker. 


Be  interested  and  alive  to  the  world  ...  for  in 
boredom  and  ennui  lies  true  old  age,  ...  In  time 
we  will  learn  to  conserve  the  riches  of  old  age. 

— George  Kent. 

Everything  that  happens  tends  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  good  of  man,  and  the  manifestation  of 
God's  perfection.  The  Divine  plans  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Creator  cannot  be  frustrated. 

— William  F.  King. 


Concentration  follows  interest,  but  interest  will 
also  follow  concentration.  .  .  .  When  the  human 
mind  is  keenly  concentrated  it  becomes  an  amaz- 
ingly proficient  instrument. 

— William  Moulton  Marston. 

The  spiritual  genius  works  in  the  same  way  as 
the  musical  genius.  He  has  a  wider  scope  because 
his  technique  of  expression,  his  alphabet,  is  every 
possible  human  activity. 

— Alan  W.  Watts. 


"We  can  by  true  prayer  keep  ourselves  in  a 
receptive  attitude  of  willingness  to  do  what  God 
wishes,  and  thus  bring  about  the  greatest  good  to 
ourselves  and  others." 


Life  is  never  so  glorious  as  when  some  high  pur- 
pose takes  hold  of  it.  The  experience  emancipates 
and  the  gutters  of  life  are  swept  clean. 

— Joseph  R.  Sizoo. 

A  man  who  stands  united  with  his  thought,  con- 
ceives magnificently  to  himself.  He  is  conscious  of 
a  universal  success,  even  though  bought  by  uniform 
particular  failures. 

— R.  W.  Emerson. 


It  is  the  men  who  imagine,  who  are  not  afraid 
to  reach  for  a  piece  of  the  sky,  who  are  not  tram- 
meled by  small  accepted  facts,  who  are  the  men 
who  are  worthwhile. 

— Allen  Tucker. 


When  I  consider  that  our  earth  is  less 

In  the  tremendous  scheme  of  time  and  space 

Than  some  dust-fleck  .  .  . 

I  marvel  that  High  God  should  stoop  to  bless 
And  comfort  us  with  never-failing  grace. 

— FiTZHucH  Lee  Miinnegerode. 

God's  purpose  will  conquer  cruelty,  blasphemy 
and  hatred.  For  His  purpose  has  in  it  the  necessity 
of  victory  for  love,  peace,  understanding  and  the 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

— Jamfs  Pkrnette  DeWolfe. 


"Each  day  I  pray,  God  give  me  strength  anew  .  .  . 
To  lend  a  hand  to  those  that  need  my  aid; 
To  measure  what  I  rm  by  what  I  give. 
God  give  me  strength  that  I  may  rightly  live!" 

Mysticism  is  the  attempt  to  realize  in  thouglit  and 
feeling  the  immanence  of  the  temporal  in  the 
eternal  and  of  the  eternal  in  the  temporal.  An 
attempt  to  realize  the  presence  of  the  living  God 
in  the  soul  and  in  nature — complete  union  with  God. 

— Dean  Inge. 


The  Prayer 


"/^UR  Father  in  Heaven,  teach  us  that  the  secret  of  national  strength  and  safety  lies  in  doing  the  will 
\^  of  God.    May  we  honor  Thee  in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  homes  may  we  call  upon  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen." 
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See  What  God  Hath  Wrought 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 


ON  October  15,  this  year,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  celebrates 
the  215th  anniversary  of  the  first  communion 
service  held  in  this  country  under  its  auspices. 
During  these  two  hundred  and  more  years 
it  extended  its  boundaries  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
From  a  handful  of  people  it  multiplied  its 
membership  until  at  the  time  of  its  merger 
with  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  Amer- 
ica, to  form  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  it  numbered  350,000  members  with 
an  equal  number  in  its  Sunday  Schools, 
making  its  total  adherents  about  700,000 
souls.  These  were  grouped  in  more  than 
1700  congregations.  It  had  established  a 
number  of  educational  institutions,  twelve  of 
which  remained  at  the  time  of  the  merger, 
also  Orphans'  Homes,  Old  Folks'  Homes  and 
Hospitals.  It  had  accumulated  property  in 
the  form  of  Church  buildings,  parsonages. 
Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries,  etc.,  repre- 
senting a  value  approximating  S100,000,000. 
These  facts  and  figures  indicate  a  splendid 
development  through  this  period  of  time.  It 
had  extended  its  interests  into  three  foreign 
countries,  viz:  Japan,  China  and  Iraq.  Much 
of  this  growth,  both  externally  and  internally, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  work  and  spirit 
represented  by  its  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  denomination  as  such  existed  in  this 
country  for  100  years  before  there  was  any- 
thing like  an  organized  effort  along  mission- 
ary lines.  For  the  first  century  of  its  history 
its  congregations  were  confined  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  our  country,  with  a  few  exceptions 
in  western  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio.  The 
extensive  development  came  largely  in  the 
last  century  and  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  missionary  activities  carried  forward  by 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  During  its  long 
history  the  Board  extended  aid,  in  some  form 
or  other,  to  more  than  900  cons^regations. 
It  started  the  first  periodical  in  the  Church 
and  for  16  years  all  the  publication  interests 


were  vested  in  this  Board.  It  was  instru- 
mental, in  1838,  in  organizing  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  It  established  a  Harbor 
Mission  at  the  port  in  New  York  City.  It 
developed  the  Church-building  Fund  whereby 
a  million  dollars  have  been  gathered  to  assist 
mission  churches  in  the  erection  of  suitable 
and  substantial  buildings.  It  extended  its 
services  to  foreign-speaking  groups  in  this 
country  and  in  1890  organized  the  first  Hun- 
garian Church  in  America.  Later  it  started 
work  among  the  Bohemians,  now  called 
Czechs,  and  in  1910  it  opened  a  mission  for 
the  Japanese  in  California.  It  took  over  the 
Indian  Mission  at  Black  River  Falls  and 
founded  a  school  for  Indians  at  Neillsville, 
Wis.  It  extended  the  borders  of  the  Church 
into  Canada  by  founding  congregations  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatechewan 
and  Alberta.  Its  interests  were  widened  to 
include  a  ministry  to  the  Jews,  the  Negroes 
and  the  Italians.  It  maintained  an  extensive 
work  among  the  Russian  Germans  in  the  far 
Northwest.  Its  ever  widening  program  em- 
braced the  work  of  Evangelism,  Social  Serv- 
ice and  the  Rural  Church.  It  maintained  a 
corps  of  deaconesses  and  other  trained 
workers  in  Christian  Education,  in  Vacation 
Bible  Schools,  in  Summer  Conferences  and 
in  the  College  and  Seminary  at  Lancaster. 

It  cooperated  with  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  conducting  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sionary Education  and  the  publication  of  the 
Outlook  of  Missions.  It  lent  its  services 
in  fostering  a  missionary  and  benevolent 
spirit  throughout  the  Church  in  Kingdom 
Service  work,  and  related  the  denomination 
to  interdenominational  enterprises  through 
the  Home  Missions  Council  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

During  the  114  years  of  its  history  it 
raised  and  expended  for  the  work  entrusted 
to  it  a  sum  which  exceeds  $11,000,000. 
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The  spiritual  values  which  it  has  achieved 
can  not  be  tabulated  in  definite  figures. 
Thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  have 
been  brought  into  Church  relationships  whose 
lives  have  been  spiritually  enriched  and 
changed.  Two-thirds  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  found  fields  of  labor  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Board. 

A  work  so  comprehensive,  so  richly  reward- 


ing, so  full  of  spiritual  significance,  so  fruit- 
ful of  good,  merits  the  gratitude  as  well  as 
the  continued  support  of  our  entire  constitu- 
ency. 

In  celebrating  the  215th  anniversary  of  our 
Church  let  us  remember  the  part  which  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  has  had  in  making 
this  history  and  heritage  possible. 

C.  E.  S. 


American  Homes  for  Children  of  European  Missionaries 


T'HE  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
I  America  has  cabled  offers  to  Great 
Britain,  on  behalf  of  its  129  member  boards 
in  this  country,  to  receive  and  care  for  a  first 
contingent  of  100  or  more  children  of  British 
and  continental  missionaries.  Additional 
children  will  be  welcomed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Charles  T.  Leber,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Conference,  states  that 
its  consultations  with  member  boards,  with 
individuals  and  with  other  agencies  interested 
in  getting  refugee  children  into  the  compara- 
tive safety  of  the  United  States,  give  hope  of 
rapid  action. 

Prompt  and  warm-hearted  offers  to  take 
the  missionary  children  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  Emory  Ross,  chairman  of  the  group 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements.  Many  Amer- 
ican missionaries  now  in  this  country  are 
especially  anxious  to  receive  the  children  of 
British  and  European  friends  and  colleagues 
with  whom  they  have  worked  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  In  many  cases  they  know  the 
children,  in  some  cases  have  assisted  at  their 
birth.  With  the  parents  now  separated  from 
their  children  and  carrying  on  their  spiritual 
services  in  foreign  areas,  some  of  them  in 
physical  danger  themselves,  their  former  col- 
leagues now  in  America  are  especially  anxious 
to  receive  and  care  for  the  children  here. 

Efforts  will  be  made  so  far  as  possible  to 
place  children  in  the  homes  of  friends  who 
have  lived  or  travelled  in  the  countries  where 
their  parents  are  and  perhaps  where  they 
were  born.  There  will  be  immediate  ties  thus 
of  mutual  knowledge  and  interest,  perhaps 
of  little-known  foreign  languages,  of  furnish- 
ings and  ornaments  in  the  American  homes 
from  those  lands  familiar  to  the  children  and 
to  their  parents. 


If  large  homes  are  made  available  for 
groups  of  children,  missionary  and  other 
volunteers  will  be  sought  if  needed  to  care 
for  them.  Intimations  have  already  been 
received  that  certain  boarding  schools  would 
be  willing  to  take  selected  children  for  the 
school  year.  One  missionary  couple,  home 
from  Africa  for  a  number  of  years,  has  tele- 
graphed offering  a  home  for  four.  A  mis- 
sionary board  has  pledged  responsibility  for 
twenty-five. 

Besides  hospitality  and  schooling  for  the 
children,  funds  are  needed  for  train  fares, 
temporary  care  and  other  expenses  in  this 
country.  The  British  Government  will  pro- 
vide passage  to  America  and  return  after  the 
war.  Gifts  for  necessary  incidental  expenses 
here  would  be  welcome. 

Help  urgently  needed  could  also  be  given 
by  friends  willing  to  telegraph  or  write  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  the  President,  the  U. 
S.  Immigration  Service,  Washington,  asking 
for  immediate  modification  of  the  U.  S.  Im- 
migration regulations  to  allow  entry  at  once 
of  groups  of  such  children  under  proper 
guarantee  of  care  and  support  by  respon- 
sible parties,  leaving  the  subsequent  and 
necessary  individual  affidavits  of  support  to 
be  made  out  after  the  children  are  safe  in 
America. 

At  present  such  affidavits  must  be  completed 
individually  for  each  child  with  fullest  detail 
of  name,  age,  parents,  residence,  etc.,  and  be 
mailed  or  cabled  to  United  States  consular 
authorities  in  Britain  before  the  child  can 
leave  England.  This  threatens  to  be  fatally 
slow  for  many  of  the  children  now  exposed 
daily  to  bombings. 

Correspondence,  gifts  and  offers  of  aid  for 
these  children  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  ScaaAEFFER,  Editor 


Missionary  Quiz 


THE  Home  Mission  Section  of  the  Out- 
look OF  Missions  here  presents  a  few 
questions  pertaining  to  certain  outstanding 
missionary  leaders  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

The  person  who  first  sends  in  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  the  correct  answers  to  all 
three  questions  will  receive  a  free  copy  of 
the  book  "Beside  All  Waters."  The  answers 
will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
the  Outlook,  as  will  also  the  names  of  those 
who  send  in  the  correct  answers — "Forever 
Yours". 

What  Is  My  Name? 

Question  I. 

I  was  born  October  31,  1788.  My  father 
was  Irish  and  my  mother  was  German.  When 
I  was  twelve  years  of  age  my  mother  died. 
I  was  then  placed  into  the  home  of  my 
maternal  aunt  who  was  the  wife  of  a  prom- 
inent minister  of  the  Reformed  Church.  I 
studied  with  my  uncle  and  prepared  for  the 
ministry  under  my  preceptor,  Dr.  C.  L. 
Becker  of  Baltimore,  Md.  I  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1812  and  was  sent  by  the  Synod  on 
a  missionary  tour  to  North  Carolina.  What 
is  my  name? 

Second  clue. 

After  some  months  of  missionary  work  in 
the  South  I  made  a  missionary  trip  through 
Ohio.  I  served  a  brief  pastorate  at  Lykens, 
Pa.  After  serving  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  two  years  I  became  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 
What  is  my  name? 

Third  clue. 

I  became  very  much  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Car- 
lisle and  went  to  Europe  where  I  collected 
over  $6,000  and  5,000  volumes  for  its  library. 
When  the  Seminary  was  in  the  Sheriff's 
hands  I  personally  bought  the  library  and 
afterwards  returned  it  to  the  institution.  I 
spent  the  last  years  of  my  life  as  pastor  at 


York,  Pa.  I  was  the  father  of  a  prominent 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  be- 
came the  President  of  one  of  the  Colleges  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  I  died  March  18, 
1844,  aged  56  years.    What  is  my  name? 

Question  II. 

I  was  born  June  7,  1837,  in  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  the  child  of  Mennonite 
parents.  I  afterwards  joined  the  Reformed 
Church  and  was  a  saddler  by  trade.  I  grad- 
uated from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
and  after  60  years  was  the  only  surviving 
member  of  my  class.  After  graduating  from 
the  Theological  Seminary,  I  served  three  pas- 
torates in  Central  Pennsylvania.  What  is  my 
name? 

Second  clue. 

While  in  my  last  pastorate  I  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  which 
remains  a  standard  work  to  this  day.  I  was 
recognized  as  an  excellent  writer  and  a  good 
preacher  and  an  able  executive.  In  1886  I 
became  Superintendent  of  Missions,  and  for 
30  years  held  this  office.    What  is  my  name? 

Third  clue. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  office  I  devised 
a  plan  whereby  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
form  of  memorials  and  other  designations 
have  come  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  am  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Father  of 
Church-building  Funds,  and  when  I  died  in 
1920  the  Board  established  a  Memorial  Fund 
of  $25,000  which  bears  my  name.  What  is 
my  name? 

Question  III. 

I  was  born  in  Germany,  November  17, 
1826.  When  I  was  ten  years  of  age  my 
parents  emigrated  to  America  and  came  to 
a  settlement  near  Xenia,  Ohio.  In  1845  they 
moved  to  Pulaski,  Ohio,  and  here  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  pastor,  I  was  led  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  I  walked  215  miles  to  Tarl- 
ton,  Ohio,  where  a  Reformed  College  had 
just  been  opened,  before  it  was  moved  to 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  1850.    What  is  my  name? 
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Second  clue. 

In  1853  I  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Iowa 
to  minister  to  a  colony  of  Reformed  people 
who  had  recently  migrated  there  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  the  first  Reformed  Church 
west  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  organized 
on  Christmas,  1851,  and  I  became  the  first 
regular  pastor  and  served  it  for  56  years. 
I  married  the  daughter  of  the  leading  elder, 
founded  a  town  and  named  it  after  one  of 
the  great  Reformers.  I  founded  many  con- 
gregations in  the  Middle  West,  which  grew 


into  a  Classis  and  later  into  a  Synod.  What 
is  my  name? 

Third  clue. 

I  was  the  father  of  9  children;  4  sons  and 
5  daughters.  Two  of  my  sons  became  min- 
isters and  two  of  my  daughters  married 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  I  died 
September  25,  1909,  at  the  age  of  82  and  am 
buried  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  Church 
where  I  labored  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
What  is  my  name? 

C.  E.  S. 


"Thy  Kingdom  Come 


FOR  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  the 
Church  has  offered  the  prayer,  "Thy 
Kingdom  Come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  This  has  been  done 
in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  command.  As  yet 
the  prayer  seems  unanswered. 

With  conditions  in  the  world  as  they  are 
today,  we  are  apt  to  say,  "  'How  long,  0 
Lord,  how  long?'  How  long  will  this  terrible 


tragedy  of  hatred  and  war  continue?  Will 
righteousness  and  truth  be  forever  on  the 
scaffold,  and  will  wrong  be  forever  on  the 
throne?"  We  hear  men  ask.  Has  Christianity 
failed?  Has  our  Christian  civilization  broken 
down?  Sure,  there  are  those  who  are  ready 
to  answer  <\11  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
But  thanks  be  to  God  there  are  others  who 


Recently  Organized  Choir,  First  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Roy  C.  Whisenhunt,  Th.M.,  Pastor 
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New  Mission,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Rev.  A.  Odell  Leonard,  Pastor 

This  Mission  is  making  splendid  progress.  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  built  up  a  strong  congregation  in  Lexington, 
N.  C,  of  which  he  continues  as  pastor  while  also  serving  the  Mission  at  Asheboro. 


have  and  are  answering  today  very  unhesi- 
tatingly in  the  negative. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  ideal  which 
is  ever  hovering  over  us  as  the  goal  toward 
which  we  are  moving,  and  which  it  becomes 
us  constantly  to  do  our  utmost  to  realize. 
Neither  Christianity  nor  the  Church  has 
failed,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  conflict 
before  us.  Because  of  this  conflict  we  have 
reason  for  anxiety  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Church  is  doing  her  part  in  realizing  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  We  may  raise 
the  question,  Has  the  Church  always  recog- 
nized her  responsibility  in  the  accomplish 
ment  of  her  task?  Has  the  Church  taken 
Christ's  command  seriously — "Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  command 
you?"  Perhaps  because  the  Church  has  been 
so  tolerant  of  much  that  is  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ's  principles,  she  has  ex- 
posed herself  to  the  reproach  of  failure.  The 
Church  is  facing  a  crisis  and  she  must  set  to 
work  as  never  before,  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Do  we  believe  the  petitions  of  our  Lord's 
Prayer — "Thv  Kingdom  Come,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven?"  If 
we  do,  what  is  the  contribution  that  we  as 


individuals  and  as  congregations  can  make 
towards  its  realization? 

There  are  many  problems  that  claim  our 
serious  thought  at  the  present  time.  The  one 
discussed  in  this  article  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Only  as  the  members  of  His 
Church  face  it  will  it  be  solved  and  the  goal 
realized. 

During  the  month  of  October  our  Church 
is  asked  to  center  its  thought  on  National 
Missions  which,  of  course,  means  the  Chris- 
tianizing and  evangelizing  of  America.  Few 
of  us  can  realize  what  the  influence  would 
be  on  the  other  nations  of  the  world  if  Amer- 
ica were  truly  a  Christian  nation.  The  writer 
feels  that  the  Home  Mission  period  of  1940 
should  be  made  a  real  thanksgiving  season. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the 
many  reasons  why  we  should  place  on  God's 
altar  the  largest  Home  Mission  Day  offering 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  I  appeal  to 
all  the  congregations  to  observe  the  Home 
Mission  period  in  a  way  as  we  never  did 
before,  giving  of  ourselves  and  our  means  so 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  established 
in  the  world. 

Wm.  F.  DeLong. 
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Meetings  in  Mid-Summer 


A SERIES  of  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
National  Missions  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  16  and  17. 
There  was  first  of  all  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Boards  of  Home  Missions  of  the  two 
Churches  which  united  to  form  the  Evangel- 
ical and  Reformed  Church.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  the  cooperative  work  which  has 
thus  far  been  carried  forward  by  these  two 
Boards.  Certain  new  work  was  definitely 
projected  which  apparently  cannot  be  post- 
poned until  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
begins  to  function  with  the  new  fiscal  year. 
The  question  how  to  relate  the  work  of  these 
two  Boards  to  the  Committees  on  National 
Missions  in  the  new  Synods  was  likewise  dis- 
cussed, as  was  also  the  problem  of  new 
church  building  loans. 

Then  there  followed  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Board  of  National  Missions. 
Items  of  interest  to  the  Church  pertaining  to 
this  particular  meeting  will  doubtless  be  fur- 
nished by  the  temporary  officers  of  that 
Board. 

Then  there  were  separate  meetings  of  each 
of  the  old  Boards.  The  transition  of  one 
order  of  things  to  another  made  this  arrange- 
ment necessary.  With  this  variety  of  meet- 
ings, it  was  interesting  to  note  that  not  one 
of  the  brethren  at  any  time  happened  to  get 


into  the  "wrong  pew."  There  were  matters 
of  mutual  interest  which  had  to  be  considered 
in  joint  session,  there  were  matters  definitely 
new  with  which  the  new  Board  of  National 
Missions  had  to  concern  itself,  and  each  of 
the  old  Boards  had  business  which  was  dis- 
tinctly its  own. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  has  been  accustomed  to  meet 
twice  a  year,  once  in  mid-winter  and  again 
in  mid-summer.  At  this  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land all  the  members  except  two  were  present. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Coblentz  was  detained  by  illness 
and  Dr.  Calvin  M.  DeLong  by  pastoral 
duties.  Reports  of  the  General  Secretary,  the 
Departmental  Superintendents  and  the  Treas- 
urer were  presented.  The  Treasurer's  report 
showed  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  a  total  of  $91,351  was  received  in 
the  General  Fund,  of  which  $64,837  came  in 
through  the  Apportionment,  $13,780  from 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  the 
balance  from  miscellaneous  sources,  includ- 
ing the  20,000  Club  and  the  Debt  Reduction 
Fund.  In  the  Church  Building  Department 
the  receipts  totalled  $58,582  which  includes 
a  number  of  Church-building  Funds,  legacies, 
repayments  from  missions  on  their  loans, 
transfers  from  General  Fund  and  miscella- 
neous items.   The  assets  in  both  Departments, 


At  the  Wheat  Harvest  Festival,  Hungarian  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rev.  Louis  Balint,  Pastor 
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in  excess  of  the  liabilities,  amount  to 
$614,000. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  Home  Missions 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  no  new  plans  for  the  future  were  pro 
jected.  However,  the  Board  joins  with  the 
Evangelical  Synod's  Board  in  starting  a  new 
mission  at  Morning  Side,  California,  and  is 
ready  to  cooperate  in  launching  a  new  type 
of  Social  Service  work  in  connection  with 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Board  accepted  the  resignation  of  Rev 
\ictor  D.  Weidler  of  Humbird,  Wis.,  and 
commissioned  Lie.  Bruno  H.  Romanowski  foi 
Harvard,  Neb.,  Rev.  H.  N.  Spink,  St. 
Andrew's,  Philadelphia  and  Rev.  Howard  W. 
Walenta  for  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  It  also 
appointed  Mrs.  Carol  K.  Kline  as  a  deaconess 
for  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mission,  Dayton. 
Ohio.  The  Board  also  reenrolled  Christ 
Church,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Home  Mission  Emphasis  next  October 
was  duly  discussed.  While  the  program  to 
be  presented  to  the  Church  will  be  arranged 
jointly  by  the  two  Boards,  there  will  at  the 
same  time  go  forth  a  distinct  appeal  to  the 
Reformed  constituency  for  a  substantial  offer- 
ing, whereby  the  Board  may  transfer  its  work 
over  to  the  Board  of  National  Missions  with 
as  little  a  deficit  as  possible. 

While  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  will 
continue  under  its  present  charter  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  most  of  its  business  hereafter 
will  be  transacted  through  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  was  therefore  felt  that  this 
was  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  entire 
Board.  The  Superintendents  in  their  reports 
were  conscious  of  this  fact  and  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  their  activities  over  a  period  of 
years.  Thus  Superintendent  Horning,  who 
spent  his  entire  ministry  of  45  years  in  con- 
nection with  this  Board,  first  as  Sunday 
School  Missionary,  then  as  missionary  pastor, 
and  for  30  years  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Central  West  Department,  indicated  that  of 
the  68  missions  on  the  roll  in  his  Department 
30  years  ago,  37  became  self-supporting,  13 
were  dropped  or  cared  for  in  some  other  way, 
2  were  merged  with  Evangelical  congrega- 
tions until  today  there  are  only  13  missions 
left  in  the  Central  West  Department.  The 
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Temporary  Home  of  Woodcrest  Church 
Phila.,  Pa. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  a  new  mission 
on  its  way.  The  Woodcrest  section  in  the 
northern  part  of  Philadelphia  was  assigned  to 
the  Reformed  Church  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  church.  Philadelphia  Classis  and 
Philadelphia  Synod  cooperated  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Albert  G. 
Peters  was  secured  as  the  missionary.  He 
bought  his  own  house  as  shown  in  this  pic- 
ture and  started  services  and  organized  a 
congregation  and  Sunday  School.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  the  educational  unit  of  a  com- 
plete church  plant  this  fall  on  a  lot  recently 
purchased  by  Philadelphia  Classis. 


report  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  Interior  Synod  all  the  debts  on  mis- 
sion churches  were  liqudiated  before  the 
depression  came.  More  than  $40,000  for  this 
purpose  were  raised  by  4500  members  in  that 
Synod  during  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  itself  contributed 
$120,000  towards  this  project. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  be  on  October  18th  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  9:30  A.  M.  The  time  and  place  for 
another  meeting  of  the  entire  Board  was  left 
with  the  officers  and  will  depend  upon  future 
developments. 


Home  Missions 


"/  really  marvel  at  the  abundant  amount  of  mission  news  you  are  able  to  provide  your 
readers,  and  hope  your  magazine  will  continue  to  be  as  rich  in  value  to  the  church-goer. 
With  best  wishes  for  God's  blessings.'' 

Mrs.  F.  a.  Cassiman,  Inglewood,  California. 
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Missions  in  Drama 
A  List  of  90  Plays 
Compiled  by  Paul  Nagy,  Jr. 

(Continued  from  July- August  Issue) 

Note: — Royalty  arrangements  must  be  made  through  the  publishers. 

Copying  of  parts  by  any  process  whatsoever  is  punishable  by  law. 
Purchase  sufficient  copies  of  plays  for  the  entire  cast. 
Purchase  copies  through  our  denominational  Book  Room. 
*Indicates  difficult  plays.    Should  only  be  read  and  discussed. 
The  compiler  will  be;  glad  to  answer  any  questions  relative  to 
these  plays  or  their  production.    Simply  enclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  your  query. 

Challenges  for  Further  Missionary  Work 

AMERICA'S  UNFINISHED  BATTLES.  Fred  Eastman.  Large  number  of  characters.  Various  costumes. 
Almost  any  set  will  do.  The  aim  of  this  pageant  is  to  arouse  pride  in  the  history  of  our  country,  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  older  ideals  are  in  danger  of  being  supplanted,  and  to  set  forth  a  challenge  to  service.  An 
uplifting  and  spectacular  pageant.  35c  and  in  volume  PLAYS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE.  $2.50.  (Royalty, 
$5.00.)  French. 

THE  CAPTAINS  AND  THE  KINGS— Moving  one-act  play.  By  Channing  Pollock.  9  characters.  Simple 
setting.  40  minutes.  "Channing  Pollock  is  a  poet  and  a  prophet,"  says  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Certainly, 
no  American  dramatist  has  more  profoundly  influenced  thought  than  Mr.  Pollock  through  "The  Fool,*'  "The 
Enemy,"  "Mr.  Moneypenny"  and  "The  House  Beautiful."  Now,  in  "The  Captains  and  The  Kings,"  the 
priests  and  generals  and  ministers  of  The  Great  Kingdom  are  waiting  for  The  Great  King  they  have  served, 
but  never  seen.  They  find  him  a  poor  and  simple  man,  unconcerned  with  robes  and  ceremonies,  and  unable 
to  understand  their  interpretation  of  his  commands.  Here,  Mr.  Pollock  challenges  the  church  as  inspiringly 
as  he  did  in  "The  Fool"  and  meets  his  own  challenge  even  more  cogently  and  eloquently.  Royalty,  $10.00 
if  admission  is  charged;  $5.00  if  no  admission  is  charged.  Price,  50c.  Baker. 

CHINESE  GOLD.  Play  in  a  Prologue  and  2  acts.  By  Elliot  Field.  Chief  characters  in  Prologue — 1  man, 
4  women;  in  main  play — 3i  men,  11  women,  and  several  bit  parts.  Scenery  not  difficult.  Plays  IV2  hours. 
Costumes,  Chinese  and  American.  The  aim  of  the  play  is  to  show  that  the  gold  in  the  Chinese  character, 
as  in  all  of  us,  can  be  richly  mined  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  example  and  experience. 
Price,  35c.  Baker. 

COLOR  BLIND.  By  Margaret  T.  Applegarth.  22  characters;  juniors  and  young  people.  About  35  minutes. 
A  mother  who  has  lost  a  five  year  old  child  asks  an  artist  to  paint  a  picture  of  "children  around  the  throne 
of  God"  on  the  wall  of  the  church  as  a  memorial.  Only  the  select  children  of  the  parish  sit  for  the  picture, 
but  to  the  artist's  amazement,  others  come  in  to  pose — foreigners,  Negroes,  and  the  poor  from  the  slums. 
They  are  not  used.  The  picture  does  not  please  the  artist.  At  last  she  discovers  that  she  has  been  "color 
blind";  she  has  painted  the  white  children  alone,  omitting  brown,  black,  red,  and  yellow.  10c.  Harper's. 
DAILY  BREAD,  By  Mary  Katharine  Reely.  Drama.  1  man,  4  women.  Interior.  40  minutes.  Touching 
little  story  of  a  man  who  gets  a  job  after  months  of  idleness  only  to  lose  it  through  failing  strength.  Roy- 
alty on  application.  Price,  30c.  Baker. 

♦DEAD  END.  By  Sidney  Kingsley.  A  study  of  boys  on  a  dead  end  street  in  New  York.  $2.00.  Random 
House. 

A  DOLLAR.  David  Pinski.  5  men,  3  women.  Exterior.  Modern  costumes.  30  minutes.  This  is  Mr. 
Pinski's  best  known  one-act  play,  having  been  widely  used  throughout  this  country  by  English-speaking 
as  well  as  Yiddish-speaking  groups.  The  play  is  a  satire  on  the  race  for  the  dollar  and  the  futility  of  the 
pursuit.  Easily  acted  by  amateurs  and  entertaining  in  the  theatre.  35c.  (Royalty,  $5.00.)  French. 
THE  ETERNAL  HILLS.  By  Elliot  Field.  2  acts  with  optional  prologue.  7  men,  4  women,  and  extras. 
P/4  hours.  Interior.  A  group  of  students  are  holding  a  typical  "bull  session"  on  the  church,  discussing  it 
from  all  angles.  There  is  mingled  humor  and  pathos  and  a  vivid  picturing  of  the  attitude  of  thoughtful 
youth  towards  the  church  and  its  appeal  to  their  young  manhood  and  womanhood.  Price,  35c.  Baker. 
THE  FRIENDLY  CHURCH.  Religious  play  in  1  act.  By  Frances  Dyer  Eckardt.  3  men,  3  women.  Interior. 
35  minutes.  The  Crane  family  has  been  in  the  habit  of  moving  from  town  to  town,  and  because  of  their 
wandering  nature  have  never  settled  in  any  one  place  long  enough  to  make  friends  or  to  become  affiliated 
with  any  church  or  organization.  Mrs.  Crane  comes  to  the  realization  that  her  children  are  growing  up  and 
of  an  age  when  they  should  have  the  right  sort  of  companionship  and  recreation.  She  becomes  club  con- 
scious and  wants  very  much  to  become  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Club  which  seems  to  be  the  leading 
organization  in  town.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  a  neighbor,  is  Mrs.  Crane's  idea  of  a  real  society  woman  and  when 
she  telephones,  asking  if  the  Cranes  would  be  interested  in  joining  the  Social  Science  Club,  it  seems  as 
though  she  must  be  a  mind  reader.  Never  before  having  had  an  interest  in  church  activities  the  Cranes 
are  naturally  shocked  to  find  the  revered  club  is  connected  with  the  Central  Avenue  Church.  After  recov- 
ering from  their  first  disappointment  they  all  agree  that  it  is  the  church  influence  which  they  have  missed 
and  need  so  badly.   Purchase  of  6  copies  required.   Price,  35c.  Baker. 
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THE  FRIENDLY  KINGDOM.  A  play  in  1  act.  By  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson.  Large  cast  of  men  and  women. 
Interior.  35  minutes.  Traditional  pomp  and  ceremony  have  no  appeal  for  the  boy  king  who  ascends  the 
throne  of  Urania,  a  mythical  kingdom.  From  the  lips  of  this  mere  boy,  who  follows  the  commandment 
"Thou  Shalt  Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself"  rather  than  the  commands  of  the  stuffy  Lord  High  Chancellor 
and  the  Three  Generals,  we  learn  how  simply  war  might  be  averted  and  how  peace  and  happiness  could 
be  the  lot  of  all.  An  excellent  play  for  Children's  Day.  Price,  35c.  Baker. 

*THE  HAIRY  APE.  By  Eugene  O'Neill.  Volume  4  of  Plays.  A  social  problem  of  not  belonging,  tragic- 
ally portrayed.  $2.50.  French. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SAND.  Worship  Prelude  and  a  long  single  act.  By  Elliot  Field.  4  men,  5  women. 
Living-room.  1  hour.  A  modern  dramatization  of  Luke  VL  48.  In  powerful  dramatic  form  the  author 
paints  a  picture  of  the  little  Reynolds  family  as  it  was  in  its  early  Christian  experience  and  then  fifteen 
years  later.  The  contrast  emphasizes  the  spiritual  poverty  that  overtakes  them,  through  their  disregard  of 
the  fundamental  Christian  principles  of  happy  and  successful  group  life.  Price,  35c.  Baker. 

•JUSTICE.   By  John  Galsworthy.  An  effective  study  of  justice  in  England.  $1.00.  Scribner's. 

JOB'S  KINFOLK.  Loretto  C.  Bailey.  1  act.  5  persons.  The  tragedy  of  three  generations  of  factory 
women.    Royalty.   In  "Carolina  Folk  Plays,"  Third  Series.  $2.50.  Holt. 

LAID  OFF.  David  Pinski.  Translated  by  Anna  K.  Pinski.  5  men,  2  women  (extras).  Interior.  Modem 
costumes.  30  minutes.  A  half-realistic,  half -fantastic  modern  tragic  play  involving  the  dilemma  of  a  factory 
employee  who,  after  his  discharge,  goes  into  a  kind  of  hypnotic  sleep  and  sees  presented  to  him  the  domestic 
problems  his  discharge  brought  about.  In  One-Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study,  VII .  $3.00.  (Royalty,  $5.00.) 
French. 

THE  LAST  MILE.  John  Wexley.  1  act.  16  characters.  30  minutes.  Interior.  Modern  costumes  and  prison 
garb.  A  thrilling  and  realistic  presentation  of  a  jailbreak  attempted  by  several  men  condemned  to  death. 
Royalty,  $10.00.  50c.  French. 

THE  LEAST  OF  THESE.  A  dramatization  for  a  Speaking  Chorus.  By  Virginia  Wilk  Elicker.  In  a 
dramatic  and  choric  form,  the  HAVE  NOT'S  of  our  day  appeal  to  the  HAVE'S  for  their  fair  and  rightful 
share  of  this  world's  bread,  beauty  and  opportunities.  They  insist  that  one's  neighbor  is  not  only  the  per- 
son who  lives  next  door,  but  any  one  who  hungers,  thirsts,  who  is  a  stranger,  who  is  naked,  sick,  or  in 
prison.  Teachers  of  speech  will  discover  this  excellent  material  to  use  in  connection  with  their  choruses 
because  it  contains  highly  dramatic  climaxes  calling  for  good  pantomime  as  well  as  speech.  Church  groups 
will  find  it  interestingly  adaptable  to  their  use  because  of  its  unusual  and  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  well-known  scriptural  passage  referred  to  above.  Price,  50c.  Baker. 

THE  LORD  OF  THE  HARVEST.  Housman.  Exterior.  6  men,  1  woman.  Price,  35c.  Royalty,  $5.00. 
French. 

NOT  THIS  MAN.  Intensely  serious  play.  Placed  first  in  the  British  Drama  League  Community  Theatre 
Festival.  By  Sydney  Box.  15  men,  1  woman.  Interior.  30  minutes.  A  strong  plea  for  people  to  order  their 
lives  according  to  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Royalty,  $5.00.  Price,  35c.  Baker. 

THE  PRICE  OF  COAL.  By  Harold  Brighouse.  1  man,  3  women.  Interior.  Modem  costumes.  45  minutes. 
This  play,  in  Lancashire  dialect,  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  collier  and  his  women  folk,  all  marked  by  the 
grind  of  the  pit.  The  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  and  the  play  provides  an  opportunity  for  talent  of  a 
high  order.  Price,  50c.   (Royalty,  $5.00).  French. 

*THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  MILL.  McFadden.  Exterior.  3  interior.  9  men,  8  women.  75c.  Royalty,  $25.00. 
French. 

SMOKE.  By  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson.  5  men,  3  women.  Interior.  45  minutes.  With  intense  dramatic  power 
the  author  has  brought  out  the  truth  that  even  in  the  tense  hours  of  bitter  conflict  between  employer  and 
employees  the  Way  of  Christ  is  the  only  way.  In  the  light  of  the  vivid  picture  here  drawn,  the  idea  of 
class  struggle  and  the  notion  of  conquest  by  force  dissolve  into  impotent  shadows.  In  a  recent  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  New  York  "Smoke"  won  the  first  prize.  Royalty,  $5.00.  Price, 
35c.  Baker. 

♦STEVEDORE.  P.  Peters  and  George  Sklar.  A  brutal  play  on  the  question  of  lynching.  $1.50.  Covici. 

*STRIFE.  John  Galsworthy.  A  serious  study  of  the  conflict  between  laborers  and  employers.  A  brilliant 
piece  of  dramatic  writing  which  presents  both  sides  of  the  question.  $1.00,  Scribner's. 

TARDY  APRIL.  By  Louis  Wilson.  1  act.  1  man,  4  women.  Living-room.  30  minutes.  For  a  time  it 
looked  very  doubtful  if  the  necessary  $400  could  be  raised  as  a  fund  to  return  Dorothy  Holcomb  to  the 
foreign  field,  but  a  way  was  found  and  in  the  process  a  tardy  romance  of  years  of  indecision  was  brought 
to  a  happy  consummation.  A  vibrant  play  with  a  missionary  background  but  packed  full  of  real  entertain- 
ment. The  plot  is  essentially  one  for  women  and  will  serve  well  as  a  means  to  inspire  greater  church  activity 
for  missionary  purposes.  Price,  35c.  Baker. 

THINE  SHALL  BE  THE  GLORY.  By  Mary  Bennett  Harrison.  Size  of  cast  is  optional.  Scenery  is  unnec- 
essary. About  50  minutes.  This  dramatic  adaptation,  taken  from  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  book  HE  IS 
HERE,  concerns  a  young  and  attractive  country  school  teacher,  known  to  her  pupils  as  Miss  Mary.  Price, 
35c.  Baker. 
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THE  YEARS  AHEAD.  Play  in  1  act.  By  Elliot  Field.  5  men.  4  women,  and  extras.  Interior.  1  hour.  Bob 
Ramsey,  graduate  in  business  science,  tells  his  fiancee.  Audrey,  that  he  has  an  opening  to  go  to  Persia  as 
a  missionary.  His  father  urges  him  to  accept  a  business  offer.  It  is  Audrey's  father  who  resists  attempts  to 
influence  the  young  people  for  he  feels  if  the  Church  is  to  accomplish  its  world  task  in  the  years  ahead 
it  must  do  so  in  terms  of  youth.  Price,  35c.  Baker. 

YOUR  CHURCH  AND  MINE.  Religious  Drama  in  1  act.  By  Esther  C.  Averill.  4  men.  4  women.  Interior. 
35  minutes.  Mr.  Trent  is  a  practical  man  of  the  world  and  has  no  sympathy  with  anything  spiritual.  His 
wife  is  a  devout  Christian  and  has  tried  in  every  way  to  make  her  husband  see  how  necessary  it  is  that 
they  have  a  church  connection  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  guidance  of  their  ten-year-old  son. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  religious  representatives.  Mr.  Trent  strongly  refuses  to 
allow  his  wife  to  increase  her  pledge  to  the  church.  He  falls  asleep  and  in  his  dreams  his  mother  speaks 
to  him  as  do  the  members  of  the  Every  Member  Canvass  Committee.  He  is  shown  how  important  it  is  for 
him  to  ally  himself  with  the  Church  of  God  and  awakens  from  his  sleep  a  very  much  enlightened  man. 
Price,  35c.  Baker. 

The  Content  of  Home  Missions 

M.  Katharine  Bennett 
(Continued  from  June  Issue) 


Two  Groups 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Church  is  made  up 
of  two  major  groups — the  Home  Base,  or 
supporting  church,  and  the  Mission,  or  '"aid- 
receiving"  one.  This  division  is  probably  a 
continuingly  normal  one  between  the  support- 
ing church  and  the  church  in  foreign  lands, 
but  I  wonder  whether  this  distinction  between 
the  "self-supporting"  and  the  "aid-receiving" 
church  can  long  be  continued  in  the  Home 
Mission  field,  or  whether  there  should  be 
worked  out  a  new  adaptation  of  a  program 
much  more  flexible  than  the  present  one  that 
should  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  sit- 
uation. There  would  be  various  ways  of 
working  out  a  solution.  The  church  now 
known  as  the  "self-supporting"  church  might 
receive  aid  from  Boards  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  employ  added  workers  with  special 
responsibility  for  the  unchurched  in  the  com- 
munity, or  in  adjacent  areas.  It  is  notorious 
that  most  of  the  plants  of  these  self-support- 
ing churches  are  seldom  used  but  a  few  hours 
a  week.  As  is  evident  from  a  parallel  with 
industry,  that  is  a  wasteful  method.  A  church 
in  a  town  should  be  able  to  extend  its  ser- 
vice not  only  in  its  direct  neighborhood  but 
also  in  a  rural  area  within  at  least  fifteen 
miles.  Most  of  the  people  in  those  rural  areas 
drive  in  to  town  daily  or  two  or  three  times 
per  week  for  shopping,  for  the  movies,  and 
for  other  reasons.  Frequently  they  are  not 
interested  in  the  small  unequipped  "aid- 
receiving"  church  which  may  be  set  down  in 
their  midst,  and  often  it  has  nothing  to  offer 
them.  They  are  usually  people  of  some  edu- 
cation, at  least,  and  are  constantly  being 
radio-educated. 


^  isiting  last  summer  in  a  semi-rural  neigh- 
borhood with  an  American  population,  I 
found  a  pitifully  small  church  with  a  student 
as  pastor.  My  hostess  told  me  that  after  a 
number  of  summers  in  that  area  she  was 
assured  that  the  people  were  ready  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  church  life  of  any  one  of 
the  three  towns  within  fifteen  miles  of  them, 
but  that  no  one  of  these  churches  had  held 
out  to  them  a  welcoming  hand.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  say  that  these  people  would 
not  be  welcome  in  these  other  churches  should 
they  attend  them,  but  being  strangers  among 
the  people  there  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
would  make  no  moves  of  themselves,  but 
probably  would  respond  to  a  definite  inclu- 
sion in  the  activities  of  a  parish  or  town 
church.  My  friend  believed  that  the  young 
people  especially  would  respond  to  such 
efforts  in  their  behalf  and  would  go  to  such 
"self-supporting"  churches  when  they  refused 
to  attend  a  church  which  bears  some  stigma 
of  being  "aid-receiving."  The  outsiders  should 
not  be  under  any  separate  categories  but 
would  be  absorbed — adults,  young  people  and 
children  —  in  the  normal  activities  of  the 
church,  a  special  worker  being  provided  only 
to  contact  these  people  and  to  bring  them  into 
the  church  life. 

Other  rural  areas  which  center  around  con- 
solidated schools  probably  should  follow  those 
same  lines  in  church  relationships;  a  larger 
parish  or  a  consolidated  church  of  some  kind 
could  be  centered  near  the  school  in  order 
that  the  buildings  might  be  reciprocally  used 
and  thus  mio;ht  solve  many  a  problem  —  a 
better  plan  than  to  continue  the  erection  or 
use  of  churches  so  small  and  so  weak  that 
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they  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  no 
iuture  before  them.  I  realize  that  larger 
parishes  and  consolidated  churches  exist,  but 
we  are  moving  so  slowly  in  following  the 
trend  of  the  times  that  we  shall  not  catch  up 
with  the  program  before  there  has  been 
another  revamping  of  our  national  life  and 
another  method  will  have  to  be  found. 

The  Unity  of  Service 
My  thought  goes  a  bit  further  than  that 
one  church  may  aid  another  in  a  paternalistic 
way.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  church  agencies  of  the  oneness  of 
the  service  of  these  to  groups,  in  order  that 
a  full  nation-wide  plan  and  program  may  be 
worked  out  and  individual  plans  developed. 
One  is  not  criticizing  the  past — it  was  of  its 
period — but  in  this  day  when  Podunk  is  as 
familiar  with  the  national  thought  as  is  the 
large  city,  can  we  justify  the  present  dis- 
criminating presentation  of  such  efforts  as  we 
now  have  in  the  average  rural  or  urban  field? 
Such  discrimination  is  a  denial  of  our  much 
vaunted  democracy.  Why  cannot  the  Avenue 
share  with  its  brother  on  Backroad  50-50? 
Not  50-50  in  dollars,  nor  in  size,  but  50-50 
in  opportunity,  in  service,  and  in  brotherli- 
ness?  Have  Home  Missions  been  too  modest, 
too  shrinking?  The  Church  cannot  go  on 
successfully,  in  adequately  caring  for  a  hin- 
terland of  those  whom  the  Church  has 
neglected. 

Such  a  plan  would  necessitate  an  entirely 
new  type  of  publicity  in  which  cooperation 
and  not  beneficence  would  be  stressed,  where 
each  should  call  the  other  brother  and  all 
should  know  that  together  they  were  in  the 
"one  bundle  of  life."  Much  of  the  present 
publicity  must,  among  those  who  are  our 
finer  unchurched  people,  defeat  its  own  aims. 

I  read  that  only  seven  people  out  of  every 
hundred  in  New  York  City  are  members  of 
any  evangelical  church.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  proportions  are  in  the  country  at  large, 
but  I  do  know  that  such  a  situation  cannot 
continue  and  this  country  continue  to  be 
called  a  Christian  land.  Christianity  is  liter- 
ally at  stake  in  the  world  today.  Do  we 
believe  this,  or  are  these  just  meaningless 
words  to  us?  It  must  be  true  that  we  have 
heard  them  so  often  that  they  have  become 
just  words,  for  we  do  so  little  about  it.  We 
have  church  buildings  in  plenty  throughout 
the  country.  One  denomination  alone  reports 
that  it  has  130,000  Sunday-school  teachers, 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  will- 
ing layworkers.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
17,000,000  children  in  the  United  States  with 


absolutely  no  religious  motivation.  In  the 
70,000  communities  in  the  United  States  less 
than  900  are  reported  as  having  week-day 
schools  of  religion  in  school  hours,  and  only 
a  comparatively  few  of  these  70,000  have 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  testimony  of  the  police  and  town 
officials  of  many  places  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  much  decreased  by  such. 

Last  Fall  I  heard  a  Christian  Brazilian  say: 
"Protestantism  in  Brazil  is  at  a  cross  road, 
it  will  either  march  to  conquer  the  country 
and  thus  achieve  the  greatest  success  of 
Protestant  Missions,  or  it  will  lose  an  unprec- 
edented and  glorious  opportunity  of  per- 
meating with  the  gospel  the  most  potential 
Latin  nation  in  the  world,  and  thus  will  fail 
as  an  organization  before  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tendom for  not  having  been  able  to  capitalize 
on  its  gains." 

May  such  an  indictment  never  be  made 
against  the  Christian  Church  of  the  United 
States ! 

And  so  I  leave  this  much-too-lengthy  intro- 
duction with  you  in  the  hope  that  at  this 
Annual  Meeting  of  1940,  we  may  face  the 
future  of  our  beloved  work  realistically  and 
with  a  determination  to  put  aside  our  own 
wishes  to  continue  as  we  are.  Rather  let  us 
pray  for  clear-sightedness  that  we  may  view 
this  task  with  realism,  that  we  may  have  flex- 
ibility, that  we  may  have  a  real  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  collective  responsibility!  Let  us 
pray  that  we  may  be  kept  from  rigidity  in  an 
unstatic  world;  waves  of  change  can  no  more 
be  stayed  by  our  puny  efforts  than  could 
Canute  push  back  with  his  broom  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

Said  Dr.  Loram  of  the  Race  Relations  De- 
partment of  Yale  University:  "For  a  Board 
or  for  an  individual  missionary  to  surrender 
a  field  of  endeavor  to  which  it  has  been  com- 
mitted for  a  number  of  years  requires  almost 
superhuman  vision  and  self-denial." 

God  grant  us  the  ability  to  accept  this  chal- 
lenge for  ourselves! 

The  leader  of  the  last  expedition  up  Mount 
Everest  personally  interviewed  each  candidate 
for  membership  in  the  expedition.  After  ask- 
ing the  most  searching  questions  as  to  the 
health,  the  experience  in  mountain  climbing, 
the  ability  to  suffer  hardships,  the  ability  to 
get  on  with  people,  he  then  said  to  each  can- 
didate: "BUT  THIS  EXPEDITION  CANNOT 
SUCCEED  UNLESS  EACH  MEMBER  OF  IT 
HAS  AN  UNSWERVING  FAITH  IN  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  ITS  ACHIEVEMENT." 
That  is  our  challenge,  too. 


Foreign  Missions 

John  H.  Poorman,  Editor 


Report  of  Committee  on  International  Missions 


To  the  General  Synod: 

1.  In  these  troubled  days  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  conviction  that  "If  ever  the 
world  needed  the  Gospel  which  we  profess 
and  proclaim,  it  is  now."  Therefore,  we 
praise  the  grace  of  God,  Who  has  given  us 
an  open  door  in  so  many  areas  of  the  world; 
we  are  grateful  for  the  Christian  statesman- 
ship of  able  leaders;  we  are  inspired  by  the 
staunch  heroism  of  our  workers  in  the  field, 
especially  in  war-torn  areas;  we  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  continued  devotion  of  con- 
secrated friends  of  the  work;  and  we  earn- 
estly commend  this  vital  God-given  task  to 
the  entire  constituency  of  our  Church,  plead- 
ing for  their  prayers  and  their  material  sup- 
port. 

2.  Cognizant  of  the  crying  need  of  addi- 
tional workers  on  the  foreign  field,  we  en- 
courage the  Board  of  International  Missions 
to  continue  to  seek  to  enlist  qualified  men  and 
women  and  we  challenge  these  to  whom  the 
call  may  be  given  to  put  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard. 

3.  Since  the  destitute  millions  of  China 
present  a  distinct  challenge  to  the  Christian 
Church,  we  plead  with  the  members  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  not  to  fail 
in  their  duty  to  minister  to  their  brethren  in 
distress,  and  direct  them  to  forward  their 
gifts  without  delay  either  through  denomina- 
tional channels  or  through  the  Church  Com- 
mittee for  China  Relief. 

4.  We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  our  senior  missionary  in  India, 
the  Rev.  J.  Gass,  and  of  the  grave  affliction 
of  the  Rev.  F.  Andres,  one  of  our  pioneer 
workers  in  Honduras,  and  remember  them 
and  their  families  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

5.  We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  ecu- 
menical ideal  is  being  realized  among  the 
Christian  forces  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
that  India  has  now  also  caught  the  vision,  as 
evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Church  of  Northern  India. 

6.  The  General  Synod  recommends  an- 
nuity gifts  to  the  Board  of  International  Mis- 
sions as  a  good  investment  for  those  desiring 


to  make  their  funds  do  double  duty,  serving 
both  themselves  and  their  Church. 

7.  Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  International  Missions,  the  newly-elected 
members  of  this  Board  are  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  meet  for  organization  before  ad- 
journment of  General  Synod  or  immediately 
after  the  last  session. 

8.  The  newly-elected  officers  of  the  Board 
of  International  Missions  are  authorized  to 
incorporate  the  Board. 

9.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  are  directed  to 
continue  their  corporate  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  any  lapse  in  gifts 
and  legacies  in  the  future.  Their  final  dis- 
solution shall  be  at  such  time  and  place  as  is 
deemed  proper  in  the  advice  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Church. 

10.  The  Board  of  International  Missions 
is  given  complete  freedom  of  opportunity  for 
the  solicitation  and  disbursement  of  special- 
ized gifts. 

11.  General  Synod  recommends  that  there 
be  constituted  in  each  Synod  a  Committee  on 
International  Missions. 

12.  The  Board  of  International  Missions 
is  authorized  to  inaugurate  some  plan  for  the 
assignment  of  special  projects  to  congrega- 
tions, church  organizations,  and  individuals, 
whereby  the  regular  benevolent  apportion- 
ments of  the  Church  may  be  increased  and 
supplemented. 

13.  Whereas  the  General  Synod  of  1938 
granted  to  the  Board  of  International  Mis- 
sions authority  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
North  German  Mission  to  assume  the  work 
at  Akpafu,  West  Africa,  among  the  Ewe 
people,  formerly  supported  by  the  said  North 
German  Mission,  "or  Such  Alternate  Field  in 
West  Africa  as  the  Board  of  International 
Missions,  after  further  investigation,  may  de- 
termine upon"; 

And  whereas,  in  view  of  the  changed  world 
situation,  due  to  the  European  war,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  West  Africa,  as  revealed 
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through  correspondence  of  Dr.  Goetsch,  in 
which  we  are  apprised  that  the  former  North 
German  Mission's  field  and  work  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Scottish  Mission; 

We  therefore  authorize  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Missions  to  follow  an  alternate  plan, 
as  follows:  To  establish  a  missionary  work 
of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
either  in  the  Jendi  area,  among  the  Dagomba 
people  and  related  tribes,  or  in  such  other 
territory  adjacent  to  our  originally  suggested 
project  as  shall  seem  expedient  to  the  Board 
of  International  Missions. 

14.  General  Synod  pays  grateful  tribute 
to  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Women's  Union  to 


the  cause  of  the  Master  as  He  walks  the  earth 
to  bless  the  nations.  We  are  assured  that  this 
beautiful  spirit  of  Mary  of  Bethany  will  con- 
tinue to  live  on  in  the  Women's  Guild  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J.  Herrmann,  Chairman, 

John  S.  Gold,  Secretary, 

Pierce  E.  Swope, 

Max  Schoenhaar, 

Fred  Ress, 

C.  Wm.  Wendt, 

H.  F.  Elley, 

J.  N.  Roeder, 

A.  N,  Sayres, 

A.  A.  Zimmerman, 

Geza  Takaro. 


Where  We  Find  God 


WHILE  waiting  for  the  westbound  train 
from  Chicago  which  carries  us  to  the 
coast,  I  decided  to  take  a  stroll  at  dusk  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  Station.  Here  one  finds  life  in  the 
raw  in  the  slums  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  Sabbath,  Sunday — the  day  of  rest, 
yet  here  men  seem  to  have  forgotten  God. 
Taverns,  saloons,  flop-houses  by  the  dozen, 
all  -trying  to  outdo  one  another  in  their  dis- 
pensements  of  hell!  Young  girls,  hardly  out 
of  their  teens,  ready  to  sell  their  souls  for  a 
few  glasses  of  beer.  And  in  the  very  midst 
of  it  all  an  open  moving  picture  ironically 
advertises:  SEE  THE  EVILS  OF  OUR 
YOUTH— "THE  PRIMROSE  PATH."  Men 
strewn  over  sidewalks  and  lying  in  gutters, 
mute  testimonies  of  the  effect  of  alcohol.  In 
the  face  of  all  this,  I  thought  of  the  question 
asked  by  some  of  my  friends:  "Isn't  there 
enough  missionary  work  needed  at  home?" 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  I  paused  and 
asked  myself  this  question:  "Where  is  God  to 
be  found  in  such  a  place  as  this?"  And 
knowing  that  He  never  forsakes  those  who 
truly  seek  Him,  I  dared  to  find  Him  here! 


I  found  God  in  the  slums  of  Chicago.  I 
found  Him  in  more  than  a  half  dozen  Mis- 
sion meetings,  even  though  they  were  far 
out-numbered  by  dens  of  iniquity.  I  found 
Him  in  the  faces  of  men  listening  to  a 
preacher  on  a  street  corner.  I  found  Him 
in  the  face  of  an  old  boot-black  whose  very 
existence  depended  on  his  meager  labors.  I 
found  Him  in  the  tired,  troubled,  distressed 
faces  of  the  milling  crowd  who  have  never 
learned  to  know  the  One  who  said:  "Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  I  found  Him  in 
the  evening  sunset,  as  it  painted  a  golden  hue 
over  this  vast  city. 

Yes,  there  is  a  need  for  missionaries  here, 
but  as  ever  God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
testimony.  After  all,  we  find  God  wherever 
we  truly  seek  Him,  whether  it  be  on  a  moun- 
tain-top, in  the  Temple,  or  in  the  very  depths 
of  life.  God  is  in  Chicago  this  evening,  and 
He  is  in  China  for  which  we  are  bound,  and 
it  is  our  Christian  privilege,  who  know  this 
fact,  to  share  Him  with  the  world. 

Edward  T.  Plitt. 


Every  Man  In  His  Own  Tongue" 


This  is  the  title  of  a  new  stereopticon  lec- 
ture now  available  from  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  its  district  offices  throughout  the 
country.  The  lecture  consists  of  48  slides 
with  an  optional  closing  of  the  appropriate 
hymn,  "0  Word  of  God  Incarnate",  illus- 
trated by  seven  additional  slides. 


The  subject  matter  treats  of  the  Bible  Soci- 
ety's contribution  in  promoting  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  new  languages  as 
well  as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  early  his- 
toric publications  of  the  Bible  and  its  trans- 
lators. 
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Looking  Toward  the  "High  Road 


99 


LETTERS,  cards  and  conversations  are 
bringing  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the 
schools,  camps  and  conferences  conducted 
during  July  and  August  in  practically  every 
portion  of  the  Church.  Each  one  of  these, 
rooted  in  a  common  groundwork  of  religious 
and  missionary  education,  is  surely  sending 
its  influences  into  churches  from  which  the 
people  had  come.  Conferences,  leadership 
schools,  and  camps  differ  in  their  emphases 
but  this  is  as  it  should  be  in  order  to  provide 
replenishing  for  every  phase  of  church  work. 


teachers  helps  to  wipe  out  sectionalism  and 
promotes  unity.  In  the  system  of  summer  study, 
the  Missionary  Conference  has  been  a  pioneer. 
Some  Conferences,  organized  as  Missionary 
Conferences,  have  expanded  their  curriculum 
to  give  a  wider  choice  in  study  courses.  In 
the  East,  Missionary  Conferences  continue  to 
be  held  at  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.,  and 
at  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa.;  in  the 
Mid-West,  at  the  Mission  House,  Plymouth, 
Wis.  This  summer  two  Missionary  Confer- 
ences observed  25th  Anniversaries,  College- 


The  denomination  must  keep  on  providing 
religious  and  missionary  education  for  its  lay 
workers  or  suffer  eclipse  in  its  educational 
standards,  inherited  and  maintained.  It  must 
be  responsible  for  Christian  leadership  in 
secular  education  because  it  recognizes  the 
need  for  Christian  teachers.  The  summer 
courses  provide  definite  leadership  training. 

The  attendance  for  the  summer  courses  is 
largely  from  the  section  wherein  the  Confer- 
ence is  located.  Fortunately  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  the  sunnner  courses  recognize 
the  value  in  having  some  exchange  teachers. 
The  thing  in  the  way  of  further  exchange 
is  the  financinjr  of  travel.    The  exchanofe  of 


Twenty-fifth  Anniversary.  Coi 


ville.  Pa.,  and  Mission  House,  Plymouth,  Wis. 
At  this  writing  the  Conference  at  the  Mission 
House  is  in  progress.    Collegeville  completed 
its  quarter  century  July  26th  with  the  largest 
registration  in  its  history  —  a  total  of  329 
paid  registrations,  of  which  213  were  full 
time.     Of  the  25th  Anniversary  Conference 
a  delegate  from  Harrisburg  writes: 
"Living  for  Jesus  a  life  that  is  true, 
Striving  to  serve  him  in  all  that  we  do. 
Yielding  allegiance  glad  hearted  and  free 
.  .  .  these  words  seem  to  describe  the  College- 
ville Missionary  Conference  this  year.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  Conference  spirit  such  as  this 
one.    It  was  as  thouiih  each  and  everv  dele- 
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gate  wanted  to  be  'a  Christian  in  her  heart'. 
There  was  real  spirituality  and  the  feeling  of 
being  one  great  family — together  traveling  on 
the  'Upward  Trail'  singing  out  for  the  world 
to  know  that  Christ  is  ahead  leading  and 
guiding.  Each  person  gladly  yielded  alle- 
giance to  the  conference  spirit  —  eager  to 
learn  and  know  in  order  to  help  in  fulfilling 
the  great  commission  'go  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.' 

"The  leadership  for  Bible  and  study 
periods  was  splendid.  Often  the  intense  heat 
was  forgotten  in  our  interest  in  the  persons 


no  answer.  Each  portion  of  the  day  was 
satisfying.  The  twilight  services  and  the 
morning  watch  meant  much  as  they  completed 
the  day  and  began  the  new  day.  It  was  a 
real  privilege  to  meet  people  from  other 
churches,  to  make  new  friends  and  know  of 
our  mutual  interest  in  the  missionary  life  of 
the  Church.  I  received  much  help  and  hope 
to  use  every  bit." 

A  letter  from  Lebanon  gives  the  following 
testimony:  "After  spending  four  years  at  the 
Collegeville  Conference  I  feel  as  though  the 
conference    becomes    more    enjoyable  each 


viLLE  Missionary  Conference 


living  in  the  pages  of  our  Bible — ^or  in  hear- 
ing the  need  of  people  in  our  own  land  and 
of  those  in  far-away  China,  holding  fast  and 
living  for  Jesus  in  their  time  of  national 
tragedy. 

"This  was  indeed  a  gathering  of  friends, 
happy,  good  people,  shepherded  by  wise 
leaders  into  prayer  life  and  pleasure  life." 

From  Howard,  Pa.,  comes  the  following 
appreciation:  "Ever  since  we  arrived  home 
we  have  been  thinking  and  talking  about  the 
delightful  week  at  the  Conference.  I  ask 
myself:  'What  was  outstanding?'  and  I  find 


summer.  This  year  was  no  exception  and  I 
can  truthfully  say  it  was  'the  best  ever'.  The 
delegates  were  more  friendly  to  each  other 
—  it  seemed  some  spirit  was  carried  over 
from  the  leaders.  I  should  say  that  friend- 
liness was  the  keynote  of  the  conference". 

This  year  our  Church  had  at  least  twenty- 
four  "centers"  into  which  were  placed  the 
facilities  for  special  religious  and  missionary 
study.  From  them  will  come  dee|)er  spiritu- 
ality and  a  keener  desire  for  "The  High 
Road"  in  life. 

Flora  R.  Lentz. 
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Lou  Gin  Sen 


Dear  Friends: 

Lou  Gin  Sen  and  her  mother  came  to  the 
daily  afternoon  meetings  from  the  time  the 
church  doors  were  opened.  But  one  day  they 
did  not  come.  Next  day  the  children  told 
me  that  Gin  Sen  had  fallen  from  a  loft  and 
her  leg  was  broken.  Soon  Lou  po  po  came  in 
weeping  and  told  me  the  story.  Yes,  she  had 
called  in  a  Chinese  doctor  and  she  had  a 
prescription  of  about  ten  or  more  Chinese 
medicines  she  wanted  me  to  sign  and  then 
the  medicine  man  would  be  sure  to  fill  it 
properly.  After  the  children  went  to  their 
classes  I  went  with  her  to  see  Gin  Sen.  The 
femur  seemed  to  be  broken.  The  doctor  had 
not  applied  any  splint  but  asked  the  mother 
to  have  her  carried  to  his  home  in  the  other 
end  of  the  city  and  gave  her  the  prescription 
for  medicine.  Fortunately  the  mother  knew 
the  little  leg  could  not  be  moved  that  way. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed. 
Finally  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing 
to  have  me  call  in  a  Japanese  doctor  and 
she  consented.  I  then  went  to  the  Chinese 
woman  doctor  who  has  had  some  training  in 
scientific  medicine  and  we  went  to  the  police 
headquarters.  They  phoned  to  the  military 
hospital  and  soon  two  dressers  came  with 
splints,  bandages,  and  a  stretcher.  We  took 
them  to  Gin  Sen's  home.  They  applied  the 
splints  and  carried  her  to  the  hospital.  There 
the  doctor  diagnosed  it  as  a  complete  frac- 
ture and  said  it  would  have  to  be  put  into  a 
special  splint  and  she  and  her  mother  were 
to  stay  in  the  hospital.  What  a  relief  it  was 
to  hear  the  mother  consent  to  obey  all  the 
hospital  rules.  Gin  Sen  was  then  carried  to 
a  bright  sunny  room  and  the  extension  splint 
applied.  She  was  fairly  comfortable  for 
three  days;  then  a  plaster-paris  cast  was 
applied  and  after  a  week  she  was  carried  back 
to  her  home. 

Last  evening  I  took  her  a  book  and  some 
eats.  Her  mother  said,  "Now  Gin  Sen  belongs 
to  you.  It  is  through  the  grace  of  God  and 
your  help  that  her  leg  will  be  saved.  Now 
she  is  your  son."  Gin  Sen  had  a  great  horror 
of  losing  her  leg.  She  said  she  was  willing 
to  die  but  not  willing  to  lose  her  leg.  Her 
mother  then  put  a  few  cans  of  fruit  in  my 
basket  and  said,  "This  is  a  little  gift  from 
your  son." 

I  laughed  and  said,  "So  this  little  girl  is 
my  son.  Well,  my  son,  I  thank  you  for  this 
generous  gift."  Gin  Sen  also  laughed  and 
said,  "It  is  entirely  too  small  a  gift."  Here 


in  Hunan  little  girls  are  frequently  dressed 
just  like  boys,  have  a  boy  bob,  and  are  called 
boys  by  their  parents.  Why  do  they  do  this? 
Well,  the  little  girls  feel  quite  honored  to  be 
called  a  boy,  and  it  makes  them  feel  respons- 
ible and  capable.  How  astonished  I  was 
Chinese  New  Year  when  one  of  these  little 
"boys"  blossomed  out  in  a  flowered  gown! 

Why  does  that  little  boy  have  on  a  silver 
necklace  to  make  him  look  like  a  girl?  Why, 
that  will  fool  the  evil  spirit  who  might  wish 
to  destroy  him,  being  so  precious;  but  if  he 
looks  like  a  mere  girl — well,  they  will  just 
pass  him  by.  And  why  does  that  little  boy 
have  a  pair  of  tiny  trousers  upside  down 
stitched  on  the  back  of  his  gown?  On  it 
there  are  four  characters  saying,  "I  have  had 
small  pox  and  measles."  Ah,  he  really  has 
not  had  either  but  this  will  just  fool  those 
spirits,  because  they  never  give  a  child  those 
diseases  the  second  time. 

Well,  these  children  are  very  precious  and 
how  happy  they  are  to  know  that  Jesus  loves 
them.  They  insisted  that  I  teach  "Jesus  Loves 
Me,  This  I  Know"  to  them  in  English  and 
they  are  now  learning  the  third  verse.  How 
they  do  laugh  when  I  tell  them  to  stick  out 
the  tongue  to  make  the  "th"  sound  and  to 
draw  in  their  lower  lip  to  make  the  V  sound 
and  the  M  sound — well,  that  means  mamma, 
and  they  just  shout  in  laughter. 

Since  Chinese  New  Year,  February  8th, 
they  look  like  diff^erent  children,  in  their  new 
clothing.  I  have  taught  them  the  personal 
hygiene  rules  I  used  in  school  health  work 
and  they  are  taking  new  interest  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Don't  forget  to  pray  for  my  son  Lou  Gin 
Sen.  She  is  a  bright  little  girl  twelve  years 
old  and  because  her  broken  leg  will  soon  be 
well  again  she  is  very  happy  with  her  books 
and  picture  cards,  lying  on  a  bed  with  just 
boards  and  straw  and  a  cotton  pad  under  her, 
in  a  tiny  room  with  no  window  but  a  few 
glass  tiles  in  the  room.  Her  father  died  a 
few  years  ago  and  she  did  all  the  chores.  She 
has  learned  a  song:  "I'm  willing  to  help  my 
mother,  I  help  her  every  day.  Because  I  love 
Lord  Jesus,  I'll  help  her  all  the  way." 

I  went  back  to  thank  the  hospital  folks  but 
all  they  wanted  was  to  snap  my  picture  with 
those  who  helped  care  for  Gin  Sen.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  there  are  such 
capable  doctors  here  who  willingly  care  for 
these  emergency  cases. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  E.  Myers. 
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National  Christian  Council  Service   for  Wounded  Chinese 

Soldiers  in  Transit 


WITHIN  a  few  months  after  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  started  the  plight  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  en  route  from  the  front 
lines  back  to  the  base  hospitals  was  such  that 
the  hearts  of  the  Christian  leaders  in  the 
Church  went  out  to  them.  The  Government 
Hospitals  did  the  best  they  could  in  secluded 
spots,  and  necessarily  some  distance  back 
from  the  front  lines,  due  to  airplane  activities. 
The  Chinese  Red  Cross  developed  mobile 
medical  units  to  give  first  aid.  Still  there 
were  great  unmet  needs.  So,  there  was  set 
up  a  service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering at  least  to  some  extent  of  these 
wounded  men  on  their  way  from  front  line 
battles  back  to  the  hospitals.  Young  men  and 
women,  mostly  Christians  and  all  decidedly 
pro-Christian  in  their   attitudes,  ready  for 


sacrificial  service,  volunteered  to  follow 
school  principals  and  teachers  and  ministers 
to  carry  on  this  work.  Each  fully  organized 
band  consisted  of  twenty-one  persons — one 
leader,  one  secretary,  one  treasurer,  some- 
times one  inspector,  while  the  remainder  were 
divided  into  three  to  six  units  and  stationed 
at  important  places  where  wounded  men  were 
routed  to  pass  and  where  aid  could  be 
given.  Wounds  were  dressed,  bandages  were 
changed,  meals  were  prepared  and  given  to 
those  in  need,  news  items  were  read  and  ex- 
plained. Christian  hymns  and  new  songs  were 
taught,  Bible  verses  and  Bible  pictures  were 
explained,  baths  were  provided,  finger  nails 
and  toe  nails  were  clipped,  letters  were  writ- 
ten— in  fact,  whatever  could  be  done  to  help 
make  life  a  little  more  worth  living  to  these 
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Group  in  Charge  of  National  Christian  Council  Work  in  Hunan  Province  Among 

Wounded  Soldiers  in  Transit 

Rev.  A.  H.  Wang,  standing  at  the  right,  was  the  head  of  the  group  of  21  workers  in  West  Hunan;  the 
secretary  of  the  group  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  back  row;  Rev.  George  R.  Snyder,  the  treasurer 
and  Mrs.  Snyder  of  Yuanling  are  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
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men  as  they  travelled  was  done  gladly  and 
cheerfully. 

Sometimes  a  few  members  of  a  unit  accom- 
panied wounded  soldiers  on  trains  or  boats 
as  they  travelled,  to  help  them  along  the  way. 
Naturally  such  units  were  mobile  units,  as 
war  fronts  often  shifted  and  air  bombings 
often  brought  disaster  to  buildings  in  use. 
Such  National  Christian  Council  sponsored 
units  were  at  work  in  all  parts  of  China — 
shifting  about  from  one  place  to  another  as 
needs  shifted.  If  for  a  time  a  group  was  in 
a  locality  where  there  were  few  wounded 
soldiers  to  serve,  that  group  was  directed  to 
do  Christian  work  among  local  children  and 
adults,  conduct  literacy  classes  for  adults, 
write  out  news  sheets  and  post  them  for 
localities  and  passersby  to  read.  All  volun- 
teers in  this  type  of  war  time  Christian  service 
had  plenty  to  do  day  after  day,  and  are  still 
at  work.  The  National  Christian  Council  of 
China,  169  Yuen  Ming  Yuen  Road,  Shanghai, 
still  sponsors  this  type  of  work  and  still 
receives  funds  from  all  interested  parties  to 
help  "carry  on". 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the 
officers  in  charge  of  this  National  Christian 
Council  work  for  wounded  soldiers  in  transit 
in  our  province  of  Hunan,  except  for  Mrs. 
Snyder  who  was  a  guest  with  me  at  the  fare- 
well party  the  others  gave  for  us  not  long 
before  we  left  Yuanling  to  return  home  on 
furlough.  The  Chinese  head  for  the  province 
— sitting  to  my  left  —  was  a  former  High 
School  Principal,  a  splendid  Christian  gentle- 


man accustomed  to  do  volunteer  preaching. 
The  head  of  the  band  serving  in  west  Hunan 
for  nine  months  was  a  former  Methodist 
pastor,  while  our  secretary  was  a  former 
Christian  teacher  of  mathematics.  I  served 
as  treasurer  for  this  West  Hunan  band.  Daily 
reports  came  into  band  headquarters  from 
each  unit  and  each  worker — and  also  weekly 
summaries.  Weekly  and  monthly  reports  had 
to  go  in  to  provincial  headquarters  as  well 
as  semi-monthly  financial  statements  concern- 
ing the  work  of  the  band  as  a  whole.  Gifts 
for  this  work  came  from  Chinese  and  foreign 
Christians.  Volunteers  sprang  up  who  were 
anxious  to  portray  their  love  of  their  coun- 
trymen suffering  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
Readiness  to  do  what  they  could  on  the  part 
of  local  communities  to  assist  these  different 
bands  of  workers  also  helped  to  make  this 
phase  of  war-time  service  quite  worthwhile. 
It  all  shows  that  among  the  Christians  of 
China  there  are  leaders — young  and  old — 
who  are  ready  to  endure  hardship  and  danger 
and  suffering  in  order  to  give  what  aid  they 
can  to  others  in  extreme  need. 

May  God  bless  these  folks  as  they  render 
service  in  all  parts  of  China.  May  we  here 
in  America  pray  for  this  group  of  fellow 
Christians  as  they  continue  to  serve  in  war- 
torn  China.  Perhaps  God  will  lead  some  one 
who  reads  these  lines  to  aid  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  China  in  furthering  this 
branch  of  its  Christian  service  to  needy 
human  beings. 

George  Randolph  Snyder. 


Japan  Journal 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Ankeney,  Sendai,  Japan 


April  4,  1940 

A  few  evenings  ago  as  we  were  sitting  at 
supper,  the  door-bell  rang  and  two  men  were 
ushered  in.  One  was  a  friend,  and  he  intro- 
duced us  to  his  companion  as  a  fellow-worker 
in  his  business.  Soon  the  reason  for  their 
visit  emerged.  The  daughter  of  the  man  we 
had  first  met  had  failed  in  the  entrance 
examinations  to  one  of  the  government  middle 
schools  (approximately  high  school),  and 
would  we  use  our  influence  to  get  her  into 
our  Miyagi  College? 

The  period  of  time  between  school  com- 
mencement in  March  and  new  term  openings 
in  early  April  is  one  of  intense  anxiety  for 
both  parents  and  children.    The  supply  of 


higher  schools  does  not  accommodate  the 
number  of  students  who  want  to  enter  middle 
school,  college  and  university.  A  system  of 
examinations  is  the  selective  process. 

Just  now  all  schools  have  their  examina- 
tions on  the  same  day  so  there  is  no  chance 
for  those  who  fail  unless  someone  who  has 
succeeded  drops  out.  All  the  same,  despair- 
ing parents  continue  to  call  on  anyone  who 
may  have  "influence,"  in  an  effort  to  place 
the  heart-broken  son  or  daughter. 

This  year  it  was  possible  to  admit  only 
half  of  those  wanting  to  enter  the  city  schools. 
The  other  day  we  met  Mr.  Ko  Demura,  dean 
of  the  North  Japan  Middle  School  Depart- 
ment.    He  had  passed  from  the  stage  of 
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sympathy  with  disappointed  parents  into  one 
of  exhaustion.  "They  are  so  unreasonable," 
he  groaned.  Well,  after  all,  when  a  school 
is  full,  it's  full! 

The  Mayor  of  Sendai,  an  excellent  public- 
spirited  man,  has  recently  started  a  middle 
school  with  his  own  funds  in  order  to  alle- 
viate the  situation. 

April  10 

Just  before  school  opened  last  week  our 
cook's  third  son  presented  himself  for  inspec- 
tion. Bursting  with  pride  and  delight  because 
he  had  been  admitted  to  North  Japan  Middle 
School,  he  was  now  dressed  in  a  newly 
pressed  uniform  and  school  cap — which  had 
been  purchased  slightly  large  so  that  he 
wouldn't  outgrow  it  too  quickly.  Many  are 
the  boyish  ears  that  support  the  burden  of 
this  economical  strategem. 

"Well,  Masao,"  we  said,  "congratulations 
and  good  luck!"  He  was  unable  to  reply, 
could  only  produce  an  ear-to-ear  grin,  bow 
snappily  and  burst  out  of  the  room. 

Yesterday  he  brought  home  the  report  that 
a  teacher  had  asked  the  class  if  anyone  knew 
the  school  song.  He,  having  had  two  brothers 
before  him  in  school,  was  the  only  one  who 
did  and  was  forthwith  requested  to  sing  it. 
Although  he  sang  the  solo,  he  confessed  to 
having  been  bashful.  "What!"  said  his  grand- 
mother, "This  is  the  first  time  anyone  has 
heard  of  Masao's  being  bashful." 

In  March  the  head  of  the  government  uni- 
versity law  department  died.  We  had  been 
acquainted  with  him  so  we  went  to  hand  in 
our  cards  and  to  express  our  sympathy  to 
the  family.  The  home  is  a  large  one  set  well 
back  from  the  street  in  neatly  kept  grounds. 
On  each  side  of  the  driveway  widely  striped 
black  and  white  curtains  stretched  from  gate 
to  front  door. 

Within  the  entry  a  representative  member 
of  the  family  sat,  surrounded  by  friends.  My 
husband,  according  to  custom  here,  pulled  off 
overcoat  and  scarf  as  well  as  hat  before  we 
stepped  into  the  entry.  A  coolie  received  our 
cards  and  handed  them  to  the  group  seated 
on  the  mats.  A  young  man  who  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  house,  then  came  to  us  and 
invited  us  to  enter  but  as  we  were  not  special 
friends,  we  excused  ourselves  after  making 
the  proper  expressions  of  condolence. 

The  funeral  took  place  a  day  or  two  later 
and  was  conducted  by  Buddhist  priests  at  a 
temple.  Hours  were  devoted  to  elaborate 
ceremonies  and  chants. 


Now  lately  the  deceased  man's  brother-in- 
law  took  ill.  The  possibility  of  death  was 
evidently  in  his  mind  for  he  said  to  his  wife, 
who  is  a  Christian,  "When  I  die  I  wish  to  have 
my  funeral  in  a  Christian  church."  His  wife 
replied  that  as  he  had  no  faith,  how  was  it 
that  he  wished  a  service  in  the  church;  in 
addition,  the  pastor  might  not  be  willing  to 
hold  a  funeral  for  a  non-Christian.  "They 
will  do  it  for  your  sake,"  he  said.  "I  prefer 
a  Christian  funeral  because  I  am  disgusted 
by  the  meaningless  performances  of  the 
priests  at  Buddhist  funerals." 

April  22 

Sendai  is  often  called  the  city  of  trees,  and 
now  is  the  season  of  their  blooming.  Plum 
blossoms  first,  then  cherry,  magnolia  and 
peach  follow  in  quick  order.  A  magnolia 
tree  as  high  as  the  house  and  massed  with 
great  white  blossoms  is  the  prize  bouquet  in 
our  yard.  Next  door  there  are  two  large 
cherry  trees  besides  a  magnolia.  A  full  moon 
at  the  right  season,  and  all  this  becomes  an 
enchanted  garden. 

As  blossom  time  is  always  a  festive  season 
in  Japan,  some  celebration  is  in  order.  This 
year  a  group  of  first  class  wrestlers  are  here, 
including  the  top  champion  of  Japan.  The 
drums  begin  beating  at  dawn,  an  irresistible 
call  to  the  faithful  who  flock  to  the  big  tent 
in  droves,  well  prepared  for  an  all-day 
session. 

There  is  nothing  gory  or  brutal  about 
Japanese  wrestling.  It  is  a  naive  and  amus- 
ing sport,  stoutly  bolstered  with  ritual  and 
form  which  is  strictly  adhered  to.  To  work 
one's  opponent  out  of  the  ring  is  the  aim  of 
the  game  and  the  wrestlers  spend  more  time 
in  the  preparatory  pow-wow  than  in  the  actual 
clinching. 

These  fellows  are  a  special  huge  breed, 
many  of  them  immensely  fat.  When  not  on 
the  job  they  wear  out-size  kimono  and  geta 
and  sometimes  undo  their  top-knots  and  let 
their  long  hair  hang.  But  in  the  ring  their 
uniform  is  a  broad  loin-cloth  embellished  by 
an  apron  of  widely  separated  straws. 

People  bring  their  dinners  and  the  day  is 
spent  in  carefree  pleasure  as,  squatted  on  the 
ground  or  on  low  platforms,  they  spend  the 
time  eating  and  shouting  approbation  or  dis- 
gust, when  favorites  win  or  lose.  There  is 
a  dusty  haze  in  the  air  and  an  agreeable  din. 
and  there  is  always  at  least  one  group  of 
drinkers  who  imagine  themselves  the  wits  of 
the  occasion. 
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The  owner  of  a  cake  shop,  who  belongs  to 
our  church,  secured  the  coveted  honor  of  hav- 
ing the  champion  and  five  others  stay  at  his 
home.  It  will  mean  big  advertising  for  him 
for  he  is  now  privileged  to  use  the  champion's 
name  and  picture  in  his  trade.  He  pays  well 

Orphaned  Missions  in 

THE  missions  froni  Holland  and  Germany 
in  Netherlands  Indies  are  one  of  the  larg- 
est groups  that  are  entirely  cut  off  from  their 
supporting  churches.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  they  received  about  $40,000  a  month 
from  Europe.  On  the  14th  of  May  this  sup- 
port was  abruptly  and  completely  stopped, 
including  the  usual  remittances  for  the  month 
of  April.  An  Emergency  Missions  Board  was 
organized  in  Batavia,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Indies,  some  government  officials,  and 
some  missionary  leaders.  The  Chairman  is 
Dr.  J.  M.  J.  Schepper,  formerly  a  Director 
in  the  Missionary  Headquarters  in  Leiden 
and  now^  a  Professor  in  the  College  of  Law 
in  Batavia.  This  Board  is  concerning  itself 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of  twelve 
Societies,  as  follows: 

I.  -2.  The    Netherlands    Missionary  Society 

( "Nederlandsche  Zendeling-genoot- 
schap")  and  the  Java  Committee:  — 
East  Java,  Deli,  Central  Celebes,  Bolaang 
Mongondow. 

3.  The  Netherlands  Mission  ("Nederland- 
sche  Zendings-vereeninging")  :  —  West 
Java,  Southeast  Celebes. 

4.  The  Utrecht  Mission  Union  ("Utrecht- 
sche  Zendings-vereeninging")  :  —  North 
and  West  New  Guinea,  Halmahera, 
Boeroe. 

5.  The  Sangi  and  Talaud  Committee: — 
Sangi  and  Talaud  Islands. 

6.  The  Rhine  Missions:  —  Bataklands  of 
Sumatra,  Nias,  Mentawei  and  Enggano 
Islands. 

7.  The  Basel  Mission: — Southeast  Borneo. 

8.  The  Baptist  Mission:  —  North  Central 
Java. 

9.  The  Lutheran  Mission: — Batoe  Islands. 
10.    The  Salatiga  Mission :  —  North  Central 

Java, 

II.  The  Reformed  Missionary  Alliance  ("de 
Gereformeerde  Zendingsbond")  : — South 
Central  Celebes. 


for  it,  though.  Nothing  he  had  in  the  way 
of  bedding  was  big  enough  for  these  fellows, 
and  they  require  all  sorts  of  waiting  upon. 
His  wife  will  be  the  one  who  goes  to  bed 
for  a  week  when  the  jamboree  is  over! 

the  Netherlands  Indies 

12.  The  Mission  of  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  ("de  Zending  der  Christelijke 
Gereformeerde  Kerk")  :  — West  Central 
Celebes. 

The  Scope  of  the  Work 
The  importance  of  the  missions  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  —  not  widely  known  in 
America  — -  is  suggested  by  the  following 
statistics : — 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1938  there  were  in 
the  mission  fields  of  the  entire  Protestant 
mission  of  the  Netherlands  Indies — including 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Indies,  the  Re- 
formed Churches  and  the  various  foreign 
groups:  —  1,665,771  Christians,  of  whom 
626,863  were  confirmed.  911,985  of  these 
Christians  and  412,093  of  the  confirmed 
members  belonged  to  the  organizations  which 
are  now  in  the  care  of  the  Emergency  Mis- 
sions Board. 

Comparison  with  other  countries  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  the  missions  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  The  number  of  commu- 
nicant members  in  the  Protestant  Churches, 
according  to  the  statistical  survey  of  1938,  in 
the  following  countries,  was: 


Japan    208,962 

Korea    14^,677 

China    536.089 

Philippine  Islands    193,608 

British  India   1,042,416 


Latin  America  and  West  Indies 

( including  British  Islands )  .  695,363 

In  education  and  especially  in  medical 
work,  with  the  aid  of  the  government,  the 
missions  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  have  un- 
dertaken large  work.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  their  schools  is  141,229.  The  hospitals, 
clinics  and  leprosaria  number  208,  with  5348 
beds.  In  the  hospitals,  the  number  of  patients' 
nursing  days  was  2,098,670,  and  in  the  clin- 
ics, consultations  numbered  2,133.462. 

The  Emergency  Board  at  once  undertook 
special  efforts  to  enlist  a  larger  measure  of 
support  from  the  Dutch  planters  and  business 
men  in  the  Islands. 
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Articles  descriptive  of  the  missions  were 
published  in  the  daily  and  other  periodicals. 
A  missionary  magazine  was  begun.  A  spe- 
cial appeal  to  all  Protestants,  who  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  missionary  work  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  support  from  Holland,  was  issued, 
in  which  they  were  asked  to  contribute  5% 
of  their  income  monthly  for  this  purpose. 
When  our  report  was  written  it  was  still  too 
early  to  tell  what  the  result  of  this  5%  appeal 
might  be,  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  Batavia 
was  already  giving  3,000'  guilders,  Bandoeng 
2,000  guilders,  and  Soerabaya  1,200  guilders 
(a  guilder  is  worth  53  cents).  Local  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  to  deal  with  this 
financial  drive,  and  the  Emergency  Board  is 
confident  that  there  will  be  a  generous  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal. 

But  even  with  this  strong  effort  to  obtain 
support  from  the  residents  in  the  Islands,  and 
after  most  drastic  curtailment  of  expenses 
both  by  abandoning  some  lines  of  work  and 
by  a  30%  cut  in  salaries,  aid  from  America 
(there  is  no  other  hope)  is  still  needed.  In- 
stead of  the  75,000  guilders  monthly  income 
formerly  received  from  Europe,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  maintain  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  missionary  program  of  work  with  a  sub- 
sidy of  45,000  guilders.  Of  this  amount  it  is 
estimated  that  20,000  guilders  per  month  can 
be  obtained  in  the  Islands,  leaving  25,000 


guilders  (about  $13,250),  to  be  obtained  each 
month  from  America.  That  is  the  appeal  that 
comes  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
this  large  and  successful  missionary  enter- 
prise in  Netherlands  Indies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  missions  are 
suffering  not  only  loss  of  funds  but  also  of 
personnel.  In  the  service  of  the  churches  and 
missions,  exclusive  of  educational  and  med- 
ical personnel,  there  were  on  May  10,  1940, 
in  the  Islands,  143  European  male  mission- 
aries. Of  this  number  64  German  men  were 
interned.  Of  the  79  remaining,  8  have  ac- 
cepted temporary  posts  outside  of  the  mis- 
sions. Of  the  66  missionaries  remaining,  8 
have  been  transferred  to  the  districts  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  internment  measures. 
Thus  the  work  of  the  missions  must  provi- 
sionally be  continued  with  less  than  half  the 
original  European  personnel.  This  means 
that  heavy  responsibility  must  be  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  native  church  and  mis- 
sion workers. 

*    *  * 

To  attempt  to  maintain  these  orphaned  mis- 
sions is  a  call  to  sacrificial  giving — giving 
that  will  be  over  and  above  and  beyond  what 
we  could  otherwise  do.  So  doing  we  may 
again  catch  that  spirit  of  devotion  that  en- 
abled our  forefathers  to  begin  the  modern 
enterprise  of  the  Churches. 

International  Missionary  Council. 


"RED  AND  BLACK  AND  GOLD" 

A  Record  of  the  China  Mission,  1938  and  1939 

By  Rev.  A.  V.  Casselman,  D.D. 

Many  Interesting  Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of  Our  Missionaries  in  China,  Telling 
of  Their  Extraordinary  Experiences  during  these  Years. 
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The  Woman's  Missionary 

^^/^l^l  P^tV  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  Editor 


American  Church  Life  of  the  Hungarian  People 


THE  church  life  of  the  Hungarian  people 
began  just  as  any  other  real  church  life 
ever  began:  with  an  overpowering  desire  for 
God's  saving  and  sustaining  grace.  Hun- 
garian immigration  started  in  the  middle  of 
the  1880's.  Most  of  the  immigrants  were  of 
the  peasant  stock — from  small  villages.  They 
came  into  this  land  of  wonders  where  hard- 
working men  could  make  money  and  save 
money  for  a  piece  of  land.  They  came  as 
sojourners,  but  most  of  them  stayed  as  home- 
makers.  The  first  decade  saw  very  few 
women.  Without  a  family,  the  men  drifted. 
The  few  hardy  women  who  came  kept  from 
20  to  30  men  as  boarders,  for  as  little  as 
$3.00  a  month.  The  bills  were  paid  by  divid- 
ing the  cost.  They  worked  hard  twelve  hours 
a  day,  but  still  in  the  evening  hours,  espe- 
cially on  Sundays,  they  took  their  hymnals 
and  old  prayer  books  and  somehow  the  bells 
of  their  little  old  white- washed  village  church 
rang  in  their  hearts.  But  they  were  absolute 
strangers  here:  nobody  understood  their 
language,  nobody  cared  for  their  quaint  cus- 
toms of  village  life.  Children  threw  stones 
at  them,  young  people  played  tricks  on  them, 
and  shysters  despoiled  them  of  their  hard- 
earned  money.  They  were  used  for  the 
lowest  grade  of  laborers,  building  railroad 
right-of-ways,  lifting  enormous  weights  of 
steel  in  mills  without  safety  devices,  and  dig- 
ging coal  in  gas-filled  mines.  From  New 
York,  agencies  herded  them  toward  the  huge 
industrial  centers.  Men,  who  all  through 
iheir  lives,  raised  golden  wheat,  were  thrown 
into  this  maelstrom.  The  death  rate  was 
appalling,  but  nobody  cared  except  those 
from  the  same  villae;e,  who  felt  a  moral  obli- 
gation toward  their  brothers.  The  first 
religious  connections  were  established  through 
these  funerals.  Some  better  educated  Hun- 
garians were  ship  agents,  who  generally  knew 
some  German.  Through  these  men,  ministers 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
were  approached.  Thus,  contacts  were  estab- 
lished with  our  men  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 


Philadelphia  and  other  points.  These  Amer- 
ican ministers  realized  the  great  possibilities 
of  work  among  Hungarians,  and  convinced 
the  General  Synod  meeting  at  Lebanon  in 
1890,  to  start  this  work.  This  work  began 
among  all  Protestant  Hungarians,  not  only 
the  Calvinists,  who  were  in  the  majority,  but 
among  the  Lutherans  also,  who  joined  them. 

In  Hungary,  the  division  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  was  very  great.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  strong  denominational  conscious- 
ness. Conversions  are  rare  exceptions.  Prot- 
estantism goes  back  to  early  Reformation 
times,  and  its  history  is  that  of  persecution, 
martyrdom  and  heroic  resistance.  It  is  of 
gold,  tried  in  the  fire.  So,  when  the  Hungar- 
ian work  started,  it  was  the  ingathering  of 
Reformed  people,  who  just  couldn't  live  with- 
out a  church.  At  many  places  without  leader- 
ship, they  even  formed  Singing  Societies,  met 
for  prayer  meetings,  and  just  wouldn't  let  a 
child  grow  up  without  being  baptized.  The 
Church  of  Hungary  was  maintained  on  a 
taxation  system.  Therefore,  it  was  extremely 
hard  for  the  first  missionaries  to  induce  the 
people  to  give  of  their  own  free  will. 
They  voted  church  dues.  It  still  is  extremely 
hard  to  change  their  views  on  this  point. 
Across  the  sea,  in  a  small  town  or  village, 
everybody  went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
and  most  everybody  in  the  early  afternoon, 
when  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  ex- 
pounded. But  after  that,  their  evening  was 
given  to  sociability,  sometimes  quite  riotous. 
But  they  had  no  other  free  time  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  From  dawn  to  late  in  the 
night  they  had  to  work.  They  brou<?ht  here 
with  them  the  so-called  "Continental  Sunday" 
idea  which  so  often  clashes  with  the  Puritan 
"blue  Sunday"  conception.  Religion  is  closely 
bound  up  with  its  time-honored  forms.  So. 
just  like  other  immigrants,  the  Hungarians 
cling  to  their  old  liturgies,  hymnals  and  cus- 
toms. Even  so,  the  chan2;es  are  tremendous. 
As  our  present  church  buildings  were 
erected,  American  church  ideas  spread  more 
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and  more.  And  we  have  very  well-manned 
Sunday  Schools,  young  people's  organiza- 
tions, very  efficient  Ladies'  Aid  work,  active 
Scout  work.  Our  people  love  to  sing  both 
in  church  and  in  the  choirs. 

The  most  striking  changes  occurred  social- 
ly. Our  simple,  slow-moving  peasant  people 
grew  into  American  citizens:  they  learned  to 
read  the  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
learned  to  organize  and  run  life  insurance 
companies,  lodges,  became  foremen,  shop- 
keepers, bought  substantial  homes  and  reared 
God-fearing  children.  They  are  sojourners 
no  more.  The  dream  of  having  a  farm 
in  Hungary  is  gone.  Their  chief  topics 
of  conversation  are  the  C.  I.  O.,  the  presi- 
dential election  and  the  conscription  of  their 
sons.  They  still  speak  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage and  sing  the  old  hymns,  but  prac- 
tically everything  else  is  conducted  in  the 
American  language,  and  even  the  old  people 
find  it  natural  by  now.    The  transformation. 


the  development  and  the  growth  which 
occurred  in  this  generation  of  immigrants,  is 
the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
American  cuhure.  Freedom  made  new  men 
and  new  women  of  them.  Their  children  are 
taller,  beautiful  and  win  honors  in  sports, 
colleges,  politics  and  the  arts.  The  leader- 
ship of  our  churches  gradually  shifts  into 
their  hands,  and  of  course,  they  have  a  purely 
American  point  of  view.  We  have  arrived  at 
the  great  crisis,  when  our  whole  church-life 
must  be  thoroughly  Americanized  and  yet 
satisfy  the  older  generation.  The  greatest 
help  in  this  direction  is  given  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  through  the  deaconesses 
whom  they  support.  No  work  can  be  more 
important  than  the  one  that  tries  to  hold  our 
young  people  and  our  children.  We  can 
rightly  say  that  through  them  our  Hungarian 
people  have  American  church  life. 

Barnabas  Dienes. 


First  Impressions 


THE  47th  annual  Foreign  Missions  Con- 
ference, held  on  the  campus  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  was  my 
first  conference.  In  addition  to  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  confer- 
ence I  needed  to  learn  their  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Names  that  I  had  often  seen  in  print 
took  form  and  became  living  personalities. 
The  delegates  and  visitors,  about  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  were  men  and  women  whose 
major  interest  is  to  introduce  to  people  every- 
where Jesus  Christ  and  His  program  for 
living,  which,  if  followed,  would  give  us  a 
world  brotherhood  and  a  peace  so  sorely 
needed. 

From  all  reports  the  1939  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  had  been  an  outstanding  meeting 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  followed  the 
Madras  meeting  and  benefited  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  of  the  official  delegates.  The 
1940  meeting  took  on  a  different  color.  It 
seemed  so  many  difficulties  were  on  the  hori- 
zon. Obstacles  confront  the  missionary 
boards  today  that  make  the  work  doubly 
hard.  The  matter  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication between  the  homeland  and  the 
mission  fields  is  being  considerably  delayed 
and  in  the  case  of  communication  sometimes 
completely  cut  off.    Another  serious  problem 


presented  itself  when  the  representatives  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council  reported 
forty  percent  of  all  mission  work  in  peril 
because  its  support  had  come  from  continen- 
tal Europe.  Many  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries are  unable  to  continue  their  support. 
The  need  of  the  refugees,  both  in  Europe  and 
China,  was  constantly  before  us.  During  the 
three  years  that  Japan  has  invaded  China, 
50,000,000  people  have  been  uprooted  and 
are  without  permanent  homes.  At  first  read- 
ing that  may  not  mean  much  to  you.  Read 
it  again  and  picture  that  same  number  of 
people  homeless  in  the  United  States.  All 
these  problems  presented  to  the  delegates 
caused  real  anxiety  and  called  for  clear,  calm 
thinking. 

Definitely  not  all  problems  were  solved  but 
they  have  not  been  put  aside  but  are  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  were  present. 
God  willing,  a  way  will  be  found  to  solve 
them.  One  delegate  expressed  his  idea  in 
these  words,  "Our  main  business  is  to  keep 
going  and  keep  Christ  before  the  people." 

The  mornings  and  afternoons  were  largely 
devoted  to  committee  work,  each  committee 
making  a  study  of  evangelism,  literature  and 
literacy,  economic  and  social  matters  as  they 
pertained  to  the  various  fields.    There  were 
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committees  representing  Africa,  East  Asia, 
India,  Latin  America,  and  one  on  the  Promo- 
tion of  Interest.  A  plenary  session  would 
follow  the  committee  meetings.  Through 
this  method  of  procedure  the  conference 
received  the  culmination  of  the  study  of  the 
various  delegates.  The  method  was  of  ex- 
treme value  to  all  present. 

The  theme  of  the  conference,  "The  Impera- 
tives of  the  Christian  World  Mission"  was 
divided  into  sub-topics.  These  in  turn  were 
presented  in  the  three  evening  meetings  which 
were  of  a  formal  nature. 

On  the  first  evening  the  topic,  "What  Christ 
Means  to  Me  and  My  People"  took  the  form 
of  a  testimonial  with  representatives  from 
China,  Japan,  and  Burma  participating.  Miss 
Olga  Avramova,  a  native  of  Bulgaria  and 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, delighted  and  inspired  the  audience  by 
singing  some  of  the  well-known  songs  of  the 
masters. 

"Christian  Missions  in  War  Time"  was 
presented  on  the  second  evening  by  such  well- 
known  men  as  Dr.  A.  L.  Warnshuis,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Decker,  and  Rev.  Roswell  P.  Barnes. 

On  the  third  evening  we  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  participation  in  the  service  in 


which  ninety-five  of  the  three  hundred  out- 
going missionaries  of  this  year  were  conse- 
crated for  service.  One's  emotions  were 
mixed.  There  was  joy  and  sorrow,  delight 
and  depression,  for  there  was  no  one  in  the 
audience  who  failed  to  realize  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  faced  these  young  people,  nor  did 
anyone  fail  to  realize  the  tremendous  need 
they  would  fill,  that  of  keeping  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  men  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"I  am  one  of  the  other  Germans,  I  am  a 
Christian"  were  the  first  words  spoken  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Gezork  in  his  address.  His  sincerity 
and  earnestness  made  a  lasting  impression. 
With  a  slight  accent  but  in  flawless  English 
he  developed  his  topic,  "Youth  and  the 
World  To-morrow",  and  gave  a  vital  chal- 
lenge to  the  church.  Quoting  briefly  from  his 
address,  he  said:  "The  church  must  speak 
unhesitatingly  and  uncompromisingly;  it 
must  proclaim  absolute  justice,  love  and 
purity.  Democracy  and  Christianity  are 
closely  related.  You  must  undergird  the  ideals 
for  which  your  country  stands,  freedom; 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship. 
Bring  the  church  to  the  people  in  the  shad- 
ows." He  pleaded  that  we  give  serious  con- 
sideration  to  the  youth   of   our  land  and 
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expressed  the  thought  that  all  youth  needs  is 
something  bigger  than  themselves  and  this 
can  be  found  in  our  religion. 

Leslie  B.  Moss  and  Florence  Tyler,  secre- 
taries; Chairman  Dr.  C.  Darby  Fulton;  Rev. 
E.  K.  Ziegler,  leader  of  each  morning  wor- 
ship; and  Mary  Elizabeth  Compton,  acting 
organist,  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
smoothness  and  helpfulness  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  beauty  of  both  the  worship  and 
the  music  coupled  with  the  orderly  procedure 
will  help  me  always  to  remember  the  confer- 
ence as  outstanding. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  three  of 
the  many  resolutions  passed.  It  seems  to  me 
these  three  give  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
decisions  of  the  conference. 

"That  we  do  not  permit  the  disastrous  divi- 
sions of  war  to  break  the  practical  and 
spiritual  fellowship  between  ourselves  and 
other  Christian  groups  around  the  world,  no 
matter  what  the  political  alignment  may  be, 
for  we  remember  with  tenderness  the  spiritual 


struggles  through  which  our  brethren  are 
passing. 

"That  we  enter  as  we  have  not  begun  to 
do  the  fellowship  of  suffering  by  taking  upon 
ourselves  the  relief  of  pain,  hunger,  isolation 
and  helplessness  of  war's  victims  in  every 
land,  giving  our  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Church  Committee  for  China 
Relief  and  the  Joint  Committee  for  Emer- 
gency Relief,  and  of  other  groups  working 
for  evacuees  and  refugees. 

"We  recommend  that  in  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  boldness  we  keep  before  the 
churches  of  North  America  the  fact  that  in 
the  missionary  world  of  the  church  is  the 
most  creative  constructive  adventure  in  world 
order  in  which  the  average  Christian  layman 
can  engage  in  a  time  like  this,  and  that  we 
express  our  feeling  that  it  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  any  lasting  peace  or  any  per- 
manent order  of  justice  and  good  will." 

Mrs.  Hugo  Schuessler. 


The  Indian  Today 


IN  the  hope  of  a  statesmanlike  approach  to 
better  cooperation  a  group,  composed  of 
Indians  and  White  people,  is  meeting  Septem- 
ber 4-16  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  to  consider  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est. This  meeting  has  been  arranged  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
About  seventy-five  persons  are  expected  to 
be  in  attendance — representatives  of  Chris- 
tian and  commercial  interests.  In  the  group 
there  are  anthropologists,  missionaries,  super- 
intendents of  Indian  reservations,  educators, 
etc.,  with  five  or  six  people  at-large  such  as 
Dr.  Lawrence  Lindley  and  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones. 

This  Seminar-Conference  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  lively  interest  in  the  study  of 
The  American  Indian  TODAY  by  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  Yale  University.  Its 
findings  will  be  authoritative  and  not  like 
many  of  the  published  pictures  of  Indian  life 
— based  largely  on  fancy. 

This  interest  in  the  study  of  The  American 
Indian  TODAY  has  now  taken  definite  shape 
in  the  cooperation  between  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  and  the  Race  Relations  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  University  in  the  Survey  begun 
this  summer  with  the  expectation  of  comple- 
tion in  two  years.    For  a  long  time  these  two 


cooperating  groups  have  separately  studied 
various  tribes  and  situations  among  the 
Indians;  this  has  left  a  piece-meal  intelligence 
regarding  the  American  Indian  Today.  The 
Survey  is  planned  to  give  the  complete  pic- 
ture. 

At  present,  the  recent  study  of  "The  Navajo 
Indian  Problem",  conducted  by  Dr.  Jesse 
Jones  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  contains  our 
most  valuable  and  complete  information  on 
the  Navajo  people  and  is  worthy  of  study. 
As  a  denomination  we  feel  a  cousin-like 
relationship  to  this  tribe  because  of  the  im- 
portant work  administered  by  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church.  A  truly  outstanding 
Indian  has  come  into  Christian  work  through 
the  missionaries  of  that  denomination,  the 
well  known  J.  C.  Morgan,  President  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council.  Dr.  Jesse  Jones  says: 
"The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church  for  the  large  Rehoboth 
Mission  and  Hospital  and  for  eleven  smaller 
mission  centers,  amounts  to  the  impressive 
total  of  $96,500.  The  total  staff  numbers 
fifty-eight,  of  whom  eleven  are  Indians.  Their 
services  in  various  wavs  influence  upwards  of 
5000  Navajo  Indians.'' 

As  a  denomination  we  are  Winnebago- 
minded.    We  have  a  work  of  which  to  be 
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proud  and  a  missionary  of  whom  leaders 
say  "uniquely  outstanding"  because  he  has 
brought  to  his  work  thinking  and  language 
trulv  Winnebago.  In  making  comparisons, 
the  Winnebago  Indians  are  in  the  enlightened 
and  the  Navajo  Indians  in  the  twilight  zone. 


In  this  two-year  Survey  of  the  entire  field, 
we  have  our  part  through  the  Thank  Offering 
from  which  we  contribute  $100  and  in  addi- 
tion we  have  membership  on  the  Joint  Indian 
Committee. 


An  Affirmation 


ON  August  12,  there  was  released  the  list 
of  167  ministers  whose  signatures  are 
appended  to  the  following:  "We  desire  to 
affirm  our  conviction  that  no  action  of  gov- 
ernment can  abrogate  or  suspend  our  obli- 
gation as  Christian  ministers  to  counsel  men 
in  all  circumstances  to  render  obedience  to 
conscience  and  resolutely  to  do  the  right  as 
they  see  it.  Therefore  we  must  make  it  clear 
to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  in  particular  to 
conscientious  objectors  to  war  in  any  form 
that  we  stand  ready  to  counsel  and  support 
in  all  ways  within  our  power  those  who  may 
be  subjected  to  difficulty  or  persecution  be- 
cause they  are  unable  conscientiously  to 
cooperate  in  the  operation  of  the  conscription 


act.  'This  platform  dates  back  to  1935,  when 
a  number  of  ministers  made  a  like  affirma- 
tion. Again  in  1939,  with  the  addition  of 
a  number  of  other  ministers,  these  men 
re-affirmed  their  Christian  Pacifist  Faith.  Now 
again,  with  the  addition  of  other  like-minded 
ministers,  circumstances  have  brought  forth 
this  courageous  pronouncement.'  The  minis- 
ters who  have  signed  this  do  so  in  no  spirit 
of  defiance.  They  simply  desire  straightfor- 
wardly to  remind  their  fellow-citizens  and 
especially  members  of  Congress  now  consid- 
ering the  Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill 
that  they  intend  to  stand  by  the  declaration." 

Among  signatures  are  a  number  from  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church. 


In  Retrospect 


Members  and  friends  of  the  Mildred  Suther 
Circle  of  Trinity  Church,  Concord,  N.  C,  had 
an  enjoyable  July  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Fesperman,  planned 
to  wish  bon  voyage  to  the  missionary  friends 
who  had  lived  during  the  furlough  at 
Spencer,  a  suburb  of  Salisbury.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fesperman  are  en  route  to  Sendai,  Japan, 
having  left  Spencer  in  August.  Miss  Mildred 
Suther  was  in  charge  of  the  program,  using 
the  theme  "The  New  Patriotism  is  Peace." 
The  topic  was  graphically  illustrated  in  the 
informal  talk  with  which  Mrs.  Fesperman 
delighted  the  guests.  She  said  that  Christian 
people  in  Japan,  missionaries  and  nationals, 
are  working  and  praying  constantly  for  the 
return  of  peace.  A  happy  social  hour  fol- 
lowed the  program  when,  while  enjoying  the 
delicious  iced  course,  souvenirs  from  Japan 
were  presented  by  the  missionaries  and  adieus 
were  said  in  the  midst  of  a  handkerchief 

shower  for  Mrs.  Fesperman. 

*    »  * 

Sunday,  July  21,  a  Memorial  Service  for 
Miss  Anna  M.  Kenderdine,  registrar  of  the 


Collegeville  Missionary  Conference  from  its 
organization  in  1915  to  the  close  of  the  1939 
Conference,  brought  many  friends  from  Cal- 
vary Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  to  unite  with  the 
members  of  the  Collegeville  Conference  in 
paying  loving  respect  to  this  friend  who  had 
carried  a  large  responsibility  in  all  previous 
Conferences.  A  brief  organ  recital  by 
William  F.  Heeffner,  organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  Collegeville,  preceded  the  service. 
Chairman  L.  C.  T.  Miller,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
presided  and  led  the  devotions.  Miss  Jane 
Hill,  soloist,  Calvary  Church  sang  a  solo  after 
which  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Casselman,  D.D.,  paid 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  character  and 
the  work  of  this  friend  whom  he  had  started 

on  the  way  of  being  a  successful  registrar. 
»    *  * 

On  the  campus  at  Collegeville,  friends  had 

the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Catherine  Funk, 

Phoenixville,  Pa.    Miss  Funk  is  en  route  to 

China  as  a  missionary  nurse. 

*    '*  * 

As  the  soloist  for  the  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ice at  Hood  College  Missionary  Conference, 
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Miss  Eleanor  Porter,  missionary-elect  to  the 

Department  of  Music,  Miyagi  College,  Sendai, 

Japan,   sang   with   marvelous  interpretation 

"0  Divine  Redeemer",  Gounod. 

*    *  * 

The  out-of-door  showing  of  "Our  Master's 
Voice"  at  the  Hood  and  Ursinus  College  Mis- 


sionary Conferences  met  with  great  favor. 
Another  outstanding  home  mission  evening  at 
Ursinus  had  the  Rev.  Imre  Kovacs  and  Mrs. 
Kovacs  in  a  musical  program  of  Hungarian 
folk  songs  and  psalms,  violin  selections  and 
an  address  on  Old  World  Backgrounds. 


Looking  Ahead 


Most  of  us  seek  the  privilege  of  associating 
with  our  missionaries  when  they  come  home 
on  furlough — they  bring  "the  world  into  our 
hearts."  .  .  .  This  summer  an  unusually  large 
number  of  people  met  the  Rev.  George 
Randolph  Snyder  and  his  wife  Grace  Wol- 
born  Snyder,  at  meetings  and  conferences. 
They  will  be  returning  to  China  in  November 
but  Mrs.  Snyder  is  leaving  here  in  the  U.  S. 
a  newly  pubHshed  book,  "MEANINGFUL 
MOMENTS"— half  prose,  half  poetry.  At 
this  writing  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
I  cannot  quote  the  price:  that  will  be  an- 
nounced. What  a  fine  souvenir  the  book  will 
make  for  each  person  associated  with  these 
missionary  friends  who  gave  us  the  kindly 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

*    «  * 

/  look  at  my  Thank  Offering,  Box.  Within 
the  box  is  my  gift  to  a  Church  paper  that  I 
cannot  read — but  it  is  being  read  by  a  large 
group  of  Hungarian  people — not  enough  sub- 


scribers however  to  make  it  self-supporting 
—  (we  know  the  expensiveness  of  printing  but 
we  know  its  value).  So  $500  of  the  entire 
Thank  Offering  will  be  used  toward  the  Lapja, 
the  official  Church  paper  printed  in  Hungar- 
ian, edited  by  Prof.  Alex.  Toth,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  This  will  give  us  opportunity  to  present 
the  work  of  the  women  of  the  Church  as  this 
paper  goes  into  homes  of  Church  people. 

*  *  * 

Study  your  ''Fellowship  of  Sharing  ',  partic- 
ularly at  this  time  "The  Thank  Offering 
Challenges." 

*  *  * 

While  ive  study  our  own  Thank  Offering 
Challenges,  there  is  no  harm  in  looking  over 
the  shoulder  to  see  what  our  neighbors  are 
doing.  We  have  just  taken  a  peep  into  the 
United  Presbyterian  records  and  find  that 
fifty-three  Women's  and  Young  Women's 
societies  doubled  their  offering  of  the  year 
before. 


Corrections  in  Addresses  of  Synodical  and  Classical  Officers 


EASTERN  SYNOD  —  Mission  Band  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Laura  May  Snyder,  215  W.  High 
St.,  Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

Lebanon  Classis — Historian,  Miss  Laura  May 
Snyder,  215  W.  High  St.,  Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

MIDWEST  SYNOD 

Fort  Wayne  Classis — Organization  and  Mem- 
bership, Mrs.  Walter  Peck,  Box  77,  Preble, 
Ind. 

Iowa  Classis — Thank  Offering  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Ritter,  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 


Stewardship  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pro- 
chaska,  Liscomb,  Iowa. 

NORTHWEST  SYNOD 
Milwaukee  Classis  —  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Ramthun,  2905  N.  24th  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  instead  of  Mrs.  William  Ramthun. 

PITTSBURGH  SYNOD 

Somerset  Classis  —  Historian,  Mrs.  Fred 
Livengood,  Grantsville,  Md. 

Westmoreland  Classis  —  Secretary  of  Chris- 
tian Citizenship,  Mrs.  Ronald  Rigby.  110 
Harrison  Ave.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


The  Outlook  of  Missions 


Momentum  for  the  Meeting 
Materials  and  Methods 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 

WOMEN  have  long  rendered  various 
types  of  service  to  the  Church — educa- 
tion, relief,  finance — all  converge  in  missions. 
Georgia  Harkness  has  said,  "The  educational 
work  of  the  local  church  is  largely  'manned' 
by  women.  It  is  in  the  work  of  the  woman's 
missionary  societies  that  women  have  found 
their  greatest  opportunity  for  creative  leader- 
ship in  their  own  initiative." 

The  programs  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Educational  Commission  for  use  dur- 
ing the  next  sixteen  months  should  certainly 
make  us  world-minded.  Beginning  in  Septem- 
ber with  the  Status  of  the  Church  in  the 
World  we  are  given  a  picture  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  challenge  of  geographical 
areas  still  unoccupied  by  Christ. 

In  October  all  the  women  and  girls  of  the 
Church  are  urged  to  join  in  the  program 
"Our  Church  Anniversaries".  Pictures  are 
depicted  of  women  who  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  settlement  of  this  country  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Church;  a  discussion  is 
held  of  the  Hymns  used  in  that  period  and 
how  they  helped  to  "lighten  the  world"  of 
that  day;  Early  Mothers  of  the  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America  are  vividly  por- 
trayed; a  Monologue  is  given  by  a  girl 
dressed  in  Hungarian  costume  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Anniversaries  for  today — all  these 
topics  have  been  assembled  into  a  program 
that  should  challenge  the  interest  of  every 
last  woman  and  girl  in  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church. 

"Shifting  Populations  —  Must  the  Church 
Acquire  a  New  Technique?"  is  the  title  of 
the  November,  1940,  program.  One  of  our 
city  ministers.  Rev.  A.  P.  Schnatz  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  aided  in  the  preparation  of 
this  program  which  gives  a  picture  of  a 
unique  service  rendered  by  a  down  town 
church  to  a  shifting  population. 

Practically  the  entire  program  for  each 
month  is  printed  in  booklet  form.  Each 
booklet  is  10c.  If  any  copies  of  separate 
leaflets  are  desired  they  should  be  ordered  in 
plenty  of  time.  Prices  are  given  on  the  back 
cover  page.  The  President's  folder  also  sells 
for  10c. 


[September 

November  is  also  Thank  Offering  month 
Materials  available  are:  "It's  Happiness 
Harriet"  for  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds.  Only 
five  characters,  with  a  living-room  setting, 
makes  this  an  easy,  yet  challenging.  Thank 
Offering  playlet  for  girls  to  give,  5c  each. 
"Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God"  is  suitable 
for  Sunday  evening  presentation.  It  has  ten 
characters  and  voices.    Price,  10c,  3  for  25c. 

Thank  Offering  Announcement  Cards,  Invi- 
tations with  or  without  envelopes,  new  Thank 
Offering  boxes  (Ic  each)  and  all  new 
material  have  been  assembled  into  the  Thank 
Offering  Packet  which  sells  for  25c. 

"The  Missionary  Society  announces  its 
Monthly  Meeting"  takes  care  of  "Announce- 
ments" until  and  including  December,  1941. 
2c  each,  20c  per  dozen,  75c  for  50  or  $1.00 
for  100. 

The  prices  of  all  Packets  are  listed  in  the 
July-August  Outlook  of  Missions. 

Girls'  Guilds  will  first  use  "Move  On, 
Youth",  60c  paper,  SI. 00  cloth.  It  is  well 
to  order  both  Guild  books  at  the  same  time. 
Make  your  check  or  money  order  an  amount 
which  will  include  60c  for  "Stand  By  for 
China".  Girls'  Missionarv  Guild  Packet  is 
70c. 

Leaders  of  Children's  Groups  will  want  to 
order  the  Mission  Band  Packet  at  50c  and  the 
books  on  which  sessions  have  been  planned: 
for  grades  4,  5,  6  —  "Across  the  Fruited 
Plain",  50c  paper,  Sl.OO  cloth.  Junior 
Teacher's  Guide  on  Migrants,  25c  (The  Pri- 
mary Guide  is  in  the  Packet).  "Jumping 
Beans"  (Story  Book  Edition),  a  story  of 
migrant  Mexicans  is  25c;  "Four  Stories 
About  Migrants",  paper,  10c;  "No  Differ- 
ent", portraying  the  influence  of  a  migrant 
center,  a  play  using  15  children,  30  minutes, 
15c. 

For  grades  1,  2,  3  leaders  will  use  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Harvest",  paper,  50c,  cloth,  $1.00; 
"Jack  of  the  Bean  Fields",  25c.  A  Picture 
Map  of  the  United  States,  to  be  colored,  36 
x  50  inches  is  50c.  Individual  notebook  size, 
10c  a  dozen. 

Societies  residing  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Depository  order  from  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  residing  in  the  area 
of  the  Western  Depositorv  order  from  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  2969  W.  25th 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Christian  Women  In  Action 


THE  Membership  and  Fellowship  Packet 
(15c)  contains  a  leaflet  bearing  this  title; 
also  several  other  new  ones  with  a  distinct 
challenge  that  should  result  in  many  more 
I  groups  uniting  for  "action". 

Recently  word  has  been  received  of  two 
such  groups,  not  large  in  number,  but  enthu- 
siastic in  spirit.  In  Ohio  Synod,  North  East 
Ohio  Classis,  First  Church,  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
seven  women  organized  March  11,  1940. 
Mrs.  E.  Urban,  then  president  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  First  Church,  Cleve- 
land. or2;anized  the  Society.  Dorothy  Bode, 
2119  Warren  Road,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  is 
President. 


In  Potomac  Synod,  Gettysburg  Classis,  in 
the  Red  Run  Union  Church,  Mrs.  J.  Cler- 
mont Smith,  Dover,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa.,  is 
President  of  a  society  organized  April  14, 
1940,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hege.  Six  women  be- 
came charter  members  of  this  group. 

We  are  happy  to  add  these  women  to  the 
large  group  of  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church  "Christian  Women  in  Action". 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner. 
General  Synodical  Secretary  of 
Organization  and  Membership. 


Girls'  Missionary  Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


PRACTICALLY  half  of  this  year  in  the 
Girls'  Missionary  Guild  has  gone!  What 
has  your  Guild  accomplished  thus  far?  What 
are  your  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  year? 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may  help 
you  to  "press  forward"  to  the  highest  goal: 

1.  Have  well  prepared  programs. 

2.  Join  with  the  women  of  the  church  in  an 
Anniversary  program  in  October. 

3.  To  get  the  most  out  of  the  study  pro- 
grams this  year  follow  the  suggestion 
given  in  the  Program  Booklet  to  have  a 
Research  Committee,  who  will  be  out 
finding  facts  on  the  subject  to  be  studied 
at  the  Guild  meeting. 

4.  Perform  a  "Golden  Deed"  each  month. 

5.  Invite  to  every  meeting  girls  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild. 

6.  Arrange  a  "get-together"  with  another 
Guild  in  your  Classis. 

7.  Have  as  many  girls  as  possible  attend 
the  Guild  Institute  in  the  fall. 

8.  Cooperate  with  any  activities  of  the 
Youth  Fellowship  in  your  local  church 
as  well  as  in  your  Synod. 

9.  Encourage  each  member  to  set  aside 
some  time  each  day  for  personal  devo- 
tions. 


10.  Make  a  sacrificial  off'ering  for  some 
worthy  cause. 

11.  If  every  member  of  your  Guild  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Church  invite  those 
who  are  not  to  become  members. 

12.  Be  Christian  in  all  that  you  do. 

Children's  Leaders 

WHEN  the  annual  reports  came  in  they 
indicated  that  only  half  the  Mission 
Band  children  had  Thank  Offering  boxes.  In 
order  to  increase  our  Thank  Off'ering  it  will 
be  necessary  for  each  child  to  have  a  box. 
Order  them  now.  They  are  one  cent  each. 
Speak  at  every  Mission  Band  session  a])out 
the  Thank  Off'ering.  Let  the  children  tell 
about  the  things  for  which  they  have  been 
thankful  and  have  deposited  their  gifts  of 
gratitude  in  their  boxes.  Search  the  Outlook 
OF  Missions  and  The  Messenger  for  news 
items  that  may  pertain  to  the  projects  sup- 
ported by  the  Mission  Band  Thank  Off'ering. 
Find  pictures  that  may  help  the  children  in 
realizing  that  they  are  sharing  with  other 
children. 

A  new  Mission  Band  was  organized  at 
Alcony  Church,  Troy,  Ohio,  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society. 
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The  Prayer  Calendar 


Through  oversight  we  failed  to  present  the 
writer  of  the  prayer  for  September  in  the 
Joint  July-August  issue.  We  fear  it  may 
reach  some  societies  too  late  to  be  of  use  in 
the  September  meeting.  Likewise  the  infor- 
mation may  be  late  for  the  October  prayer. 
We  do  not  have  the  desired  data  on  the 
writer,  Mrs.  Cassiman. 


Miss  Annie  Sang  Sen  Yui,  a  friend  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Hoy,  Miss  Alice  Traub  and  other 
missionaries  located  at  Yochow  —  now 
Yoyang,  in  1932-34  was  teacher  in  Ziemer 
School  for  two  years.  Last  year,  when  she 
wrote  the  prayer  she  was  finishing  a  course 
of  study  in  New  York  and  returned  to  China 
late  summer  of  1939. 


Missionary  Chat 

Extract  of  letter  from  Miss  Lucile  Hartman,  Yungsui,  Hunan,  China,  March  19,  1940 


Letters  from  Chenteh  School  girls  speak  of 
a  very  large  enrollment  there.  Oh,  the  letters 
have  been  precious — every  one  of  the  sixty 
that  have  come  in  the  five  weeks  since  I  came 
home!  Each  one  has  a  touch  of  the  sender 
that  thrills  one's  heart.  Several  of  the  enve- 
lopes have  been  used  ones  turned  inside  out. 
Sometimes  the  girls  have  made  very  cheap 
yellow  paper  gay  with  a  border  or  pictures. 
One  wee  envelope  was  stuck  with  five  stamps 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  one  bore  a  rhyme 
which  might  be  translated  thus: 
"Mr.  Mailman,  run,  I  pray. 
And  do  not  drop  this  on  the  way." 

Several  of  the  girls  have  tried  to  write 
English  letters;  one  bouncing  beginner 
planted  an  English  word  here  and  there  in 
her  Chinese  letter.  Sometimes  they  say  they 
think  they  hear  my  footsteps  in  the  hall.  And 
a  letter  today  from  a  girl  who  seemed  hard 
to  reach  says  that  she  is  trying  harder  to  get 
her  English  this  term  because  she  knows  I 
want  her  to.  It  is  just  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  to  send  us  these  bits  of  the  reflection  of 
His  love  in  the  hearts  of  these  His  little 
lambs.  His  words  are  more  precious  than 
ever:  "Feed  my  lambs." 

We  have  sixty-five  or  six  girls  enrolled  in 
Ziemer.  The  girls  show  excellent  training. 
When  we  had  an  air-alarm  last  week,  the  line 
of  Girl  Scouts,  each  with  her  big  hat  on  her 


back,  made  an  interesting  picture  as  they 
wound  about  the  rice-fields  on  the  way  to 
the  spot  beside  a  stream,  where  they  settled 
down  again  for  classes.  There  is  a  large 
natural  cave  there.  The  Scout  leader  is  a 
jewel,  a  Christian  woman  who  never  asks  her 
girls  to  do  what  she  won't  do  herself.  She 
is  also  school  disciplinarian  and  holds  the 
girls'  respect.  We  pray  that  she  may  have 
improved  health.  The  girls  are  very  plucky, 
and  I  know  that  I  sha.ll  love  being  with  them. 

Our  Yoyang  Miss  Yang  is  doing  special 
work  in  the  school  and  for  the  east  end  of 
town.  Already  girls  are  coming  to  her  for 
help.  All  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
There  are  many  problems,  not  the  least  being 
an  inexperienced  pro-tem  Mission  representa- 
tive (Miss  Hartman  herself.  Ed.),  but  since 
God  brought  me  here,  I'm  sure  that  He  is 
going  to  look  after  His  school.  We  shall 
miss  Miss  Hoy  more  than  anyone  can  say. 
All  prices  are  mounting  with  unbelievable 
rapidity.  Burners  of  kerosene  are  very  few; 
most  people  have  gone  back  to  a  tiny  wick  in 
a  bowl  of  other  oil.  So  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians are  faced  with  tremendous  difficulties. 
Evening  meetings  are  nearly  an  impossibility 
where  there  is  no  electricity,  and  in  the  day 
time  most  people  have  no  time  to  go  to 
church.  But  we  pray  that  the  Light  of  the 
World  may  shine  in  these  hungry  hearts. 


The  Safest  Way 

When  sending  money  for  new  or  renewal  subscriptions,  the  safest  way  is  to  send 
a  check  or  money  order  for  the  amount.  In  a  number  of  instances  during  the  past 
few  years,  letters  enclosing  cash  have  not  reached  our  office.  Checks  and  money 
orders  can  be  traced,  but  cash  cannot.  You  will  do  yourself  a  favor,  as  well  as  us, 
by  using  the  safest  way. 

The  Outlook  of  Missions. 


YOUR  MONEY  AT 


WORK 

IS  YOUR  MONEY  doing  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  for  you  and  for  others? 

HOW  ABOUT  AN  ANNUITY  whereby  at 
stated  times,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money 
paid  by  you.  you  receive  a  fixed  amount  of  money 
as  an  income? 

THROUGH  THE  ANNUITY  PLAN  you  make  a 
gift  during  your  lifetime  and  at  the  same  time  are 
sure  of  a  regular  income. 

THROUGH  AN  ANNUITY  you  can  help  to 
bring  the  good  news  to  the  underprivileged  people 
in  the  United  Stales. 

THE  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  will  be 
glad  to  issue  an  Annuity  to  you  at  any  time. 

For  information  write  to 

REV.  CHARLES  E.  SCHAEFFER,  D.D. 
General  Secretary 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
(Evangelical  and  Reformed) 

1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


